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THE SONG OF THE FROST KING 


By W. Tyler Olcott 


I’m king of the Alpine heights; 
I’m lord of the snow-capped peaks; 
For me the avalanches roar, 
And the ‘“cold-wrought silence” speaks. 
I dwell in a palace of gleaming snow, 
Where the cloud-mists dream of the sunset glow. 


At my heels the wind-dogs cringe; 
At my word they swiftly dash 
In mad career, over all the world, 
For they fear my stinging lash; 
And the dawn-pink lingers alone for me 
In the glorious light of the golden sea. 


I’m king of the rock-bound crests; 
I’m lord of the rugged steeps; 
For me the frost-sprite weaves a veil, 
And the sluggish glacier creeps. 
I'm the monarch of Earth’s vast Solitude, 
Where the frost and the cold forever brood. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Godey Company. 
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Floating Iceberg, Glacier Bay. 





OUR DISTANT COLONY 


By Josephine Lewis Bannister 


XTENDING along the northwest- 
ern borders of the American Con- 
tinent is a chain of archipelagoes 

whose innumerable islands stretch out 
their arms to each other and enclose a 
portion of the Pacific. This network of 
land and water, a web of silver lace 
studded with emeralds, forms the beau- 
tiful scenic route known as the “ Inland 
Sea.” From Washington to Alaska 
stretches the sinuous channel lined with 
beautiful scenery. 

Alaska, the Mecca of latter-day pil- 
grims, is beginning to assume an im- 
portance in some degree proportionate 
to its size and possibilities, but the 
popular idea of it seems to be that of 
the congressman who called it “the re- 
frigerator of the United States.” That 
it is a country guarded by glaciers, en- 
wrapped in eternal snows, and ap- 
proached only by Arctic seas is a mis- 
taken opinion fast giving way to facts. 
It is true that much of it is closed to 
the general traveller. The tourist does 
not penetrate to the interior of the 
country, or trace the glaciers to their 
chill sources. The rugged mountains, 


dense forests, sylvan lakes, and tortuous 
rivers present strong attractions to the 
scientist and adventurer who 


deride 





danger and live laborious days in pur- 
suit of their object; but the pleasure- 
seeker does not court hardships, and his 
ardor for knowledge is tempered by his 
love of ease. So he skirts the edges only 
of this vast and varied country of as- 
sorted climates, wealth, and scenery, 
his pleasure in the unrivalled voyage 
enhanced, perhaps, by the knowledge 
that there are barriers between him and 
the beauties and mysteries beyond. 
During the long journey the thought- 
ful traveller has leisure to recall the 
history of the discovery and develop- 
ment of Alaska from the time of the first 
barren explorations, with their dismal 
tales of shipwreck and disaster, on to its 
real discovery in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Full of tragic in- 
terest are the stories of the privations 
and sufferings of the early explorers, 
the wars with the savage natives, the mas: 
sacres and revenges of the Indians, the 
final occupancy by the Russians, and 
the inhumanity of the directors sent to 
govern these wave-washed possessions of 
the Czar. There is a touch of romance 
in the story of Count Nicholas Resanoff, 
the Imperial Chamberlain, who founded 
a school and effected some reforms at 
Kadiak, then returned to Russia to pro- 
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cure the Czar’s consent to his marriage 
with the daughter of the Spanish gov- 
ernor at San Francisco. The ill-fated 
lover never reached his destination, but 
his betrothed refused to believe that he 
was dead and would never marry an- 
other, but in loving patience awaited 
his return until she became very old and 
died. 

The name Alaska, which has under- 
gone several orthographical changes, 
was first applied to the whole territory 
by Charles Sumner. It is said to sig- 
nify “large country.” This being true, 
it is well named, for 
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Arctic winters. The Japan Current, 
with effects similar to the Gulf Stream, 
moderates the climate of Southern 
Alaska. . 
The interior of the country is inac- 
cessible to the tourist. Much of the 
country is locked in by barriers of ice 
and lies inert beneath the ermine robes 
of winter. Boreas holds close to his 
chill bosom his portion of Alaska, and 
not till his cold heart relents and his 
icy fingers relax, will its richnesses 
or poverty be known. But exploration 
has revealed a wealth long unsuspected 
in the heart of Alaska, 





it is one-sixth as 
large as the whole 
United States, and its 
most western point, 
Attu Island, is so far 
west that it makes San 
Francisco the city 
nearest the centre, east 
and west, of our coun- 
try. Alaska consists of 
mainland and islands 
whose name is legion, 
there being over one 
thousand in the Alex- 
ander Archipelago 
alone. The shore-line 
of the country is about 
18,500 miles, not 
counting minor irreg- 
ularities ; its topogra- 
phy is irregular and 
broken and comprises 
the greatest elevations 
known in North Amer- 
ica. The rivers — of 
which the chief is the 
Yukon, that in its vari- 
ous windings stretches 
over two thousand 
miles—and the inlets 
of the sea are the road- 
ways of Alaska, there 
being but a few miles of regular roads 
in the territory. 

Alaska may be divided into three 
climatic districts: the Sitkan, which has 
cool, moist summers and stormy but 
mild winters, the temperature rarely 
falling below zero ; the Aleutian district, 
that has warmer summers, less rainfall 
and cooler winters; and the Yukon re- 
gion, with short hot summers and long 
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and tribute will be ex- 
acted. 

The population of 
Alaska consists of 
Americans, Russians, 
and various native 
tribes ; strictly speak- 
ing, the coast people 
are not Indians; their 
features are Asiatic 
and they are supposed 
to be of Japanese ori- 
gin. Eight distinct 
languages and several 
dialects are spoken. A 
portion of the inhabi- 
tants are Greek Cath- 
olics and Protestants, 
the rest are grovelling 
in that intermediate 
stage between savage- 
ry and civilization lack- 
ing the picturesque- 
ness of the former and 
the decency of the lat- 
ter. 

Lo, in a scarlet blan- 
ket, beaded buckskin 
leggings, war-paint, 
and feathers against a 
Site background of sombre 

forest is a pictorial ob- 
ject that can awaken interest through 
the artistic sense. But clothed in a 
motley of second-hand rags of a civilized 
but not fin de siécle style, his unkempt 
ebon locks topped with a mouldy and 
otherwise degenerate derby, sitting in 
the midst of squalor, with details of 
fresh pelts and decayed fish, he is not 
fascinating and can appeal to interest 
only through pity and principle. 
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In the wilds of Alaska may still be 
seen the totems of some of the clans— 
these are wooden pillars with rude and 
fantastic carvings of animals, from the 
spirits of which the Indians believe 
themselves descended. The animals rep- 
resented on these family trees are rev- 
erenced by the Indians as their pro- 
genitors and protectors. They erect 
their totems in front of their houses 
and plant them beside the burial-places 
of their dead. 

The Indian legends, with their mixt- 
ure of superstition and poetry, are not 
uninteresting in connection with the 
story of this great country. 

One pertaining to the origin of the 
native tribes is thus told: “A long 
time ago the earth sank beneath the 
water and the water rose and covered 
the highest places so that no man could 
live. It rained so hard it was as if the 
sea fell from the sky. All was black, 
and it became so dark that no man 
knew another. Then a few people ran 


here and there and made a raft of cedar- 
logs, but nothing could stand against 


the white waves, and the raft was 
broken in two. On one part floated 
the ancestors of the Thlinkits, on the 
other the parents of all other nations. 
The waters tore them apart, and they 
never saw each other again. Now their 
children are all different, and do not 
understand each other.” 

The entering wedge that opened 
Alaska to the United States was the 
scheme to construct a telegraph line to 
Europe via that country. The scien- 
tific corps sent out to select the route 
drew attention to the resources of the 
province, and a plan was formed to pur- 
chase the charter which, because of cer- 
tain abuses, the Russian Government 
declined to renew to the Russian-Amer- 
ican Fur Company. 

This scheme came to the knowledge 
of the sagacious statesman Seward, and 
he, perceiving the value of such pos- 
sessions to the United States, was in- 
strumental in purchasing the whole 
territory in 1867, for seven million 
two hundred thousand dollars. This is 
about what was spent to carry on the 
late war four days during its last year. 

It has been computed to be less than a 
cent an acre for the area bought. The 


wisdom of the purchase is vindicated 
by the figures showing the revenue 
from Alaskan industries during its 
American occupancy. 

The value of our distant colony is no 
longer a mooted question. But while 
the still hunt for gold goes on, while 
the great rivers yield the shining salm- 
on, and the fur-bearing animals are 
sought for their rich pelts, the imma- 
terial but not less satisfying riches of 
the country are not likely to be slighted, 
for the fame of the wonderful inland sea, 
with its succession of charming views, 
has gone abroad, and the phenomenon 
of the glaciers, that outrival in size 
and grandeur the most famous of Eu- 
rope, is stimulating the curiosity of 
pleasure-seekers, and making of the isl- 
and-sheltered sea-route a well-travelled 
thoroughfare. 

This wondrous water-way transcends 
description. It stretches its serpentine 
folds and windings in and out among the 
verdant islands, that dot its surface like 
rich jewels in a silver setting, and with 
its freedom from the disagreeable swells 
of the open sea and its unworn scenic 
delights, this enchanting route can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

The voyage is not an exciting one ; it 
is rather one of quiet pleasure, of lux- 
rious repose. One wishing to “snatch 
a fearful joy” from perils and advent- 
ures should choose the broad ocean 
where storms may come and shipwreck 
menace, or indulge in mountain climb- 
ing, where hair-breadth escapes from 
direful death stir the heart and send the 
blood in rapid currents through the 
veins. But those desiring a restful 
journey that calls for nothing but the 
capacity to appreciate the choicest gems 
in nature’s great picture gallery, will 
find this trip a pleasant one. Comfort- 
ably ensconced in a steamer-chair, one’s 
soul may take in such a wealth of beauty 
as never to feel impoverished more. 
Borne along over the gently undulating 
sea, whose waves in responsive sym- 
pathy to the moods of the sky change 
from silver to sapphire, from gold to 
emerald, the eye is charmed by a con- 
stantly varying panorama. The multi- 
tude of islands vary in size from tiny 
islets, clad in the sombre colors of the 
firs, flecked with spots of sunny green- 
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Indian Brass Band, New Metlakahtla. 


ery, to miniature continents upbearing 
blue mountain-peaks crested with snow. 

These islands seem to leap into the 
very path of the steamer as if challeng- 
ing its right to pass, but a dexterous 
turn regains the channel and the good 
ship sails magnificently on. Very nar- 
row and shallow is the channel in some 
parts, but the “natural beacon,” kelp, 
that floats near submerged rocks 
throughout the passage, gives timely 
warning, and skilful seamanship avoids 
the hidden dangers. In the circuitous 
course of the steamer, vista after vista 
opens to view ; the far distance is some- 
times cut off by a veil of mist, but the 
ethereal haze only enhances the sub- 
limity of the scene and makes it more 
impressive, for the eye, forbidden to 
rove, perceives more definitely the fore- 
ground in all its picturesqueness of de- 
tail. 

The first port of interest the steamer 
makes after leaving Victoria is New 
Metlakahtla, the island home of the 
devoted missionary, Mr. Duncan, and 
his people. Here is a thriving settle- 
ment with frame cottages, town-hall, 
and church, and incoming steamers are 
greeted by intelligent, well - clothed, 
happy-looking Indians that flock to the 
wharf to welcome tourists who wish to 
visit their village. They speed the trav- 
eller on his way as the time of depart- 





ure draws near by strains of music, 
for they boast a brass band that dis- 
courses in joyous notes “ My Country,” 
* Hail Columbia,” and “ Yankee Doodle.” 

The work of the missionaries in 
Alaska is much hampered by lack of 
funds and the co-operation and sym- 
pathy that could further their efforts in 
behalf of the degraded people they are 
striving to lift to a higher plane of life. 

It has taken forty of the best years 
of Mr. Duncan’s life to achieve the work 
he consecrated himself to, and his re- 
ward can never be a material one. 

The steamer makes but a brief stay at 
Fort Wrangel—a dilapidated village 
that, since the failure of the gold mines 
in its vicinity, decay has marked for its 
own. Some tottering totem poles and 
an opportunity to view the interior of a 
chief's house are the only attractions of 
this place, and the steamer goes on its 
way to the Taku Inlet, meeting on its 
way waifs and strays of bergs that have 
broken from the vertical walls of the 
glacier here, and are floating off to sea, 
on their own account. 

These entrancingly beautiful, colossal 
gems are irregular, broken masses of ice 
carved by the sun and water into strange 
and lovely shapes,—snow-white where 
the frozen foam enwraps them in its 
lace-like folds, crystal-clear at the edges, 
and of the deepest azure in the crevasses. 
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Taking on Ice at Taku Inlet. 


These huge fissured blocks of sapphire 
tower many feet in the air, and extend 
below the water still further. Of enor- 
mous weight, they are a menace to ships, 
and careful navigation is necessary to 
avoid them. The steamers take on their 
supply of ice here for the voyage, and it 
is an interesting process to witness. 
The vessel comes to anchor and a 
small boat is lowered with two men 
armed with long grappling-poles. A 
berg is selected and propelled by the 
poles toward the steamer, from which is 
suspended a huge net of chains and 
cables; with skilful movements this is 
drawn under the miniature mountain 
and by the aid of machinery hoisted high 
over the sides of the ship and placed in 
the hold. As some of the 
blocks weigh several tons, it 
is an exciting moment when 
one is lifted from the water 
and is poised in mid-air. 
Juneau, the largest city of 
Alaska, is said to be the rain- 
iest and the wickedest place 
onearth. Itis picturesquely 
situated atthe base of amoun- 
tain and ambitiously climb- 
ing its shelving side. Close 
by is Douglas Island, where 
is located the famous Tread- 
well mine, with its “twenty- 
eight millions of gold in 
sight,” as has been graphi- 


Going northward from 
Taku Inlet, the boat makes 
no stops until she reaches 
Glacier Bay. 
Here is the famous Muir 
Glacier, and the passengers 
are landed in small boats 
and allowed to climb about 
the ice-cliffs or wander over 
the moraine and gather the 
dainty wild flowers that grow 
in profusion almost to the 
very brink of the glacier. 
The front of this glacier, 
shaped into forms of beauty 
by the Omniscient Architect, 
towers into the air over three 
hundred feet and extends 
below the water seven hun- 
dred feet, while still a third 
portion is beneath the moraine, thus 
making, were the rocky detritus cleared 
away, @ perpendicular wall of ice over a 
thousand feet high. The width of the 
glacier is about three miles, the central 
berg - producing portion being about 
half as broad. 

This ice-cliff, stupendous in its pro- 
portions and carved by sun and rain and 
wind into majestic towers and delicate 
pinnacles, lifts its glittering front across 
the amphitheatre of the bay, presenting 
an awe-inspiring spectacle. Architectu- 
ral forms first suggest themselves to the 
beholder, but of such transcendent mag- 
nificence that their parallel is not found 
among the works of man. 

Imagine a vast cathedral with foun- 





cally said; and the largest 
stamp-mill in the world. 


Indian Merchants, Treadwell Mine. 














dations of turquoise and superstructure 
of sapphire, the buttresses overlaid with 
a fairy fretwork of white coral, the 
clustered spires and swelling domes of 
rock-crystal reflecting the radiance of 
the sun in a thousand luminous shafts, 
and a faint idea of the glory of the gla- 
cier may be realized. But the fagade 
is constantly changing its outlines, al- 
though retaining its genera! form. From 
it are discharged, almost momently, 
great masses that plunge into the sea. 
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was founded, New Archangel was the 
great mart of the Russian dominion. 
Some of the old buildings still remain, 
time-worn and moss-covered, 

The arrival of a steamer in these 
lonely outposts of civilization is a great 
event, and the inhabitants, eager for 
the mild excitement and bustle it brings 
to them, flock to the wharf to meet it. 
The Indian merchants gather together 
their stock-in-trade and place them- 
selves to intercept the tourist when he 








Silver Bow Canyon, Juneau. 


The top of the glacier presents an 
irregular billowy surface far as the eye 
can reach, broken here and there by 
deep clefts or crevasses that “look as 
if broken by bolts of thunder riven and 
driven by turbulent time.” One glance 
into these terrible chasms, and the 
thought of the horrible fate attending 
an unwary step stills the heart and 
tightens the grasp on the alpenstock 
as one moves on over the slippery sur- 
face. But no accident has been au- 
thentically recorded. 

The tourist having visited Muir Gla- 
cier feels that the culminating interest 
of the varied voyage is at an end. But 
Sitka is yet to see. Sitka was New 
Archangel in the old Russian days, and 
then, as now, the capital of the coun- 
try. In the far-off time before San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, or Portland 





lands and tempt him with their wares. 
Their baskets are curious, often beau- 
tiful; they are woven of the strong 
fibres of the spruce roots, that some- 
times grow to six feet in length. These 
are colored and sized, then deftly wo- 
ven, so closely sometimes that they 
will hold water, and the patterns and 
coloring prove that the artistic sense is 
not lacking in these poor savages. 
Their silver-work also shows much in- 
genuity and skill, and the blankets of 
some of the Alaskan tribes are marvels 
of handiwork in their fine texture, in- 
tricate designs, and rich coloring. 

The Indians have many curious cus- 
toms—among them that of plastering 
their faces with seal-oil and soot ; vari- 
ous reasons are assigned for this. 
Some maintain that it is merely to pro- 
tect the face from the glare of the sun 
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when on the water; others assert that 
it is a mourning custom, while many 
say it is considered a mark of beauty. 
Rings or buttons between the lower 
lip and chin seem to be also a mark of 
distinction. 

Beautiful for situation is Sitka, sen- 
tinelled by noble Vostovia, facing fair 
Edgecumbe, its shores creeping to the 
limpid water of the bay through tan- 
gles of golden-brown sea-weed. 

The city occupies a crescent-shaped 
stretch of land, its main street running 
from the wharf through an arcade of 
warehouses over which is the Opera 
House. On one side of the street are 
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kept, where are taught all the useful 
industries. Winding on past this an 
extension of the road leads to Indian 
River and some of the loveliest bits of 
scenery in Alaska. 

But the crowning glory of Sitka is 
its beautiful bay—a sheet of silver 
water streaked with iridescent hues, 
held in the close embrace of the purple- 
vestured, snow-capped mountains and 
strewn with gem-like islands. 

The long days of summer in this lat- 
itude slip into the gray of twilight 
which blends with the rose-tints of 
dawn and brightens to noontide, with 
such soft gradations one is scarcely 














Glacier Bay, from the Top of the Glacier. 


a few stores, the green-domed Greek 
Church confronts the pedestrian a lit- 
tle farther on as it thrusts itself osten- 
tatiously into the middle of the street, 
the most pretentious building here, 
since the destruction by fire of Bara- 
noff Castle, and containing rare treas- 
ures in pictures and gems. On the 
other side are the Protestant Church 
and school-house ; straggling away from 
this on one arm of the crescent is the 
squalid Indian village, with “ an ancient 
and fish-like smell” not inviting to fas- 
tidious visitors. The other arm of this 
crescent is occupied by the group of 
buildings belonging to the Industrial 
School, scrupulously clean and well- 


conscious that night has been. But 
the mid-winter days of six hours only 
of daylight are the penalty for the 
nightless summer. 

Although Sitka is really on the home- 
stretch, it is from here that the trav- 
eller feels that the return voyage act- 
ually begins ; like the out-going one it 
is a constant succession of ever-chang- 
ing, ever-beautiful scenes. But it is a 
repetition without sameness or satiety, 
lacking perhaps the anticipatory ex- 
citement of the outward - bound trip, 
but full of reposeful luxury and oppor- 
tunity to interpret to the soul this 
lotus-dream of travel by the delightful 
inland sea to our distant colony. 

















The Gainsborough Hat. 


TRIUMPHS IN 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


II—F. H. DAY 


By Marmaduke Humpbrey 


[ seemed for many years that the 
| difficulties in the way of making sat- 

isfactory photographs of ideal sub- 
jects would eternally keep photography 
down to the level rather of a trade 
than an art. But just as it has become 
pretty firmly settled in the minds of pe- 
dantie critics that there is some divine 
dividing line between the worst paint- 
ing possible and the best photograph 
possible ; and just as they have got it 
comfortably settled in the cant-diction- 
aries of criticism that the epithet ‘ pho- 
tographic” is the final condemnation 
of anything painted, drawn or caught 


with a camera 
just at this time 
photography 
shows a most 
unaccommodat- 
ing inclination 
to shake off 
its shackles and 
stand forth as a 
real art of high 
possibilities. 
Theamount of 
mechanical in- 
tervention be- 
tween the pho- 
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tographer and his finished work is hard- 
ly more than that between the etcher 
and his finished etching, or that between 
the illustrator and the reduced half-tone 
engraving he is thinking of. The ulti- 
mate test of an art is rather the result 
and the personality shown in it than 
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ied by those interested and versed in it 
with the greatest pleasure and profit. 
But it must never be forgotten that the 
true test of any work of art is the 
thought or mood or beauty it perpetu- 
ates, and not the tools or the tooling 
used for that end. 
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the method; though of course in suc- 
cessful art the means and the technic 
cannot but make a most delightful 
study. 

In this matter, photography is like 
the other arts; the means chosen for 
the attainment of a happy end are stud- 


In the realm of ideal photography, 
success is especially commendable and 
especially difficult because the demand 


is so much greater. The photographer 
of an outdoor scene or a bit of street-life, 
in which fidelity and an interesting 
presentation are the main ends, has a 
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hard enough time, heaven knows, to get 
anything but the baldest copy. But the 
idealist must get a theme, choose a 
model, costumes, background, and other 
accessories, arrange a fitting pose, study 
effects of light and shade and senti- 
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portance of achievement. He lives in 
Boston, where he is a member of the 
publishing firm of Copeland & Day. 
He has been a devotee of the camera 
for about ten years, though his first ex- 
hibition was given only two years ago. 














The Bather. 


ment. Afterall this is done and he has 
retired to his dark-room, the problems 
and possibilities of development and 
finish are as great as in the case of the 
naturalistic photographer. 

There is probably no maker of these 
ideal pictures that surpasses Mr. F. H. 
Day in general charm, poetry, and im- 


He sent a few of his works to the 
London Photovraphic Salon, and was 
elected to the Linked Ring Society the 
same year. He is one of the three Amer- 
ican members of this most notable of 
photographie associations. Mr. Day 
has rarely exhibited his work except 
privately, as he has a distaste for com- 





The Marble Faun. 
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petitions. He cannot, therefore, point 
to a large collection of trophies. His 
works speak for themselves, however, 
and would rather honor medals than be 
honored by them. He is to be given a 
private exhibition by the New York 
Camera Club this winter, and is to ex- 
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exposure. This permits him strong 
values that can be modified at will. 
The flat, full light of the professional 
gallery is not in favor with any artistic 
amateur, much less with one of Mr. 
Day’s ideals. His canon is, that a pho- 


tograph should be more than a mere 





























Sapphira 


hibit at the Boston Camera Club in the 
spring. 

Mr. Day subscribes to the orthodox 
amateur commandment, Thou shalt not 
retouch. A proof of this is seen in the 
sear on the cheek of the beautiful wom- 
an in the picture “Sapphira.” 

His studio is a simple square room. 
It has not the usual top-light, but has 
instead both a northern and a southern 


likeness ; that it should have the dig- 
nity of portraiture and be a picture. 
That he practises eminently well what 
he preaches, is evidenced by all of the 
portraits reproduced here. The rich- 
ness and depth of his shadows, in some 
cases violently contrasted and in others 
delicately modulated, shows him to be 
a disciple of the Rembrandt school of 
chiaroscuro. 








Thé Question. 


A Study. 


Melancholia. 
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Pepita. 


His striking picture, ‘The Gainsbor- 
ough Hat,” will be recognized as the 
portrait of that ingenious 
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whole novel of Miss Wilkins’ is com- 
pressed in that meagre figure and in that 
face, pallid and lean with asceticism and 
resignation. The unity of all the details 
of costume, pose, and lighting, and the 
simple forcefulness of the pathos of the 
saintly woman are nothing short of 
great art. 

Costume, and the lack of it, play an 
important part in Mr. Day’s work. 
Where costume appears, it is excellent- 
ly chosen and arranged, with a true eye 
for effective lines and wrinkles. None 
of Mr. Day’s work, however, is allowed 
to depend merely on the grace of model 
and accessories ; there must be patent 
a controlling idea, a sentiment. In the 
charm of these moods, their depth and 
their freedom from namby-pamby or 
attitudinizing, lies the real value of his 
work, 

“In Tanagra,” for instance, shows an 
unusually striking contrast in light and 
shade; yet there is an even greater 
charm in the whimsical conceit it embod- 
ies. The figurine is endowed with life, 
and hurls defiance at the amused Greek 





poster-artist, Miss Ethel 
Reed ; but even to one not 
so recognizing it, it has a 
complete charm in itself 
as a picture. 

The head called “ Mel- 
ancholia,” also shows a 
courageous handling of 
shade ; and “A Study ” is 
an étude in deep shadows, 
richly lighted. Both of 
them also seize some 
mood. 

Mr. Day does not work 
often in high lights ; and 
yet, what is certainly one 
of his finest pictures is 
very liberally illuminated. 
This is the picture that 
got him his election to the 
Linked King. The study 
ealled “Hannah” is sure- 
ly one of the masterpieces 
of photography. Besides 
the great technical clever- 
ness shown in the achieve- 
ment of desired effects, 




















the spirituality of the 
thing is overwhelming. A 


In Tanagra. 
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that holds it and studies it as a Brob- 
dingnagian might have teased Gulliver. 

“The Question ” is a fascinating com- 
position audaciously posed, and as full 
of vague mystery and suggestion as 
Schumann’s musical query, “ Warum?” 

Even greater than his “ Hannah,” in 
some respects, is Mr. Day’s “ Kedar.” 
No painter could have produced in 
monochrome a landscape more ideally 
fitted to frame the deep solemnity of 
the misery of that lonely figure. The 
garish pool and corner of the sky add 
the final note to give it awe. The lines 
of the figure and the dignity of the 
drapery finish what is, to me at least, a 
very noble work of the purest art. 





In the extremely difficult problem of 
finding models so well proportioned that 
their naked figures can stand the test of 
the camera, Mr. Day has been remark- 


ably successful. That his nude studies 
are free from the look that makes most 
photographs of this sort merely inde- 
cent, and awkwardly so, is a further 
proof of his artistic capabilities. 

Mr. Day has made some especially 
happy pictures of negroes. To paint 
white on white is counted one of the 
problems of the painter. Mr. Day has, 
in his “ Africa,” made a superb study 
of black against a deeper black. It isa 
monotone with the rich values of a 
bronze. 





TRIUMPHS IN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The “ Ethiopian Chief ” gives the ne- 
gro an unwonted majesty and imperi- 
ousness. The costume is extremely in- 
teresting, and the lines of the drapery 
have a value of their own. It is a force- 
ful picture. 

Two idyls of the finest charm are 
“The Bather” and “The Marble Faun.” 
The model of the former is most unusu- 
ally shapely and the twilight humor that 
possesses him is blissful. “The Mar- 
ble Faun” is a genuine triumph. The 


model is that rarest of rareties, a long 
and slender boy that is not hopelessly 
gawky. He isasapling among saplings 
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and has a pointed head of barbaric sug- 
gestions. He is almost as graceful as 
Praxiteles’ “ Lizard-Slayer,” and stands 
out like marble against the thicket, to 
which he seems strangely native. 

In view of the skill and spirit of all 
his work, and especially of “ Kedar,” 
“ Hannah,” and “The Marble Faun,” I, 
for one, cannot understand how it is 
possible to deny Mr. Day’s right to a 
high position among contemporary ar- 
tists ; or how it is possible to deny to 
the medium in which he has achieved 
such important results, a place among 
the high arts. 


























An Ethiopian Chief. 








THE STORY OF SAINT AGNES 
By Beatrice Sturges 


the oldest and most authentic, as 

well as one of the most beautiful, in 
religious history. There is none, next 
to the Evangelists and Apostles, whose 
effigy is more ancient, for representa- 
tions of Saint Agnes are found on glass 
and earthenware vessels used by Chris- 
tians as far back as the early part of the 
third century. In these early portraits 
the lamb, which later became her in- 
separable emblem, does not appear, but 
there is no doubt as to their identity, 
for they are inscribed with her name. It 
is not known just when the lamb was 
first employed, but all the later painters 
used it as an emblem of the virgin-mar- 
tyr’s innocence and meekness. It is 


‘ ‘HE story of Saint Agnes is one of 


probable that the similarity of her name 
to agnus, Latin for lamb, led to this as- 
sociation, the more so on account of her 
chaste and gentle disposition. 

When about thirteen years of age, 


Agnes was so unfortuate as to attract the 
admiration of young Sempronius, son 
of a pretor of Rome, by reason of her 
wonderful beauty. Infatuated with her 
loveliness and purity, the young man 
lavished magnificent gifts of jewels and 
ornaments upon her and sought her 
hand in marriage. But the maiden re- 
pelled him, as she refused his gifts, say- 
ing that she was betrothed to another 
and a greater, one whose wealth and love 
were boundless and whom she wor- 
shipped in return. Not comprehend- 
ing her words, young Sempronius grew 
mad with rage and jealousy, working 
himself into such a fury that he became 
ill. The physicians who were called in 
said: ‘This youth is sick of unrequited 
love, and our art can avail nothing.” 
Then the young man confessed his pas- 
sion to his father, telling him of Agnes’ 
wondrous beauty and her refusal of his 
love, beseeching him in these words: 
““My father, unless thou procure me 
Agnes to be my wife, I die.” Now the 
preetor Sempronius loved his son dear- 
ly ; so he sought out the parents of Ag- 
nes and begged them and the maiden 


that she become the wife of the young 
man, but Agnes refused the father as 
she had the son. 

Then the proud Sempronius grew in- 
dignant that another should be chosen 
before his son, whose blood was as pa- 
trician as any in all Rome, so he inquired 
who was the noble betrothed of Agnes. 
It was soon disclosed to him that she 
was a Christian, and that the royal lover 
was none other than the Lord of Heaven. 
It happened that Sempronius, as pre- 
tor, had just issued an edict against all 
Christians in Rome, so this information 
placed Agnes in his power. Sending 
for the maiden, he craftily said: “Since 
thou art so resolved against an earthly 
husband, thou shalt enter the service 
of the goddess Vesta.” On her refusal 
to worship the heathen gods, Sempro- 
nius became furious and threatened 
her with death in terrible forms, even 
dragging her before the altar in chains ; 
but she remained steadfast in her faith. 
She was then carried by rough soldiers 
to a place of infamy and stripped of her 
garments. Bowing her lovely head in 
shame, she prayed for protection, and 
immediately her beautiful golden hair 
became of great length and thickness 
and covered her. This miracle so 
startled the people that they dared not 
look at her, and for the time being she 
was unharmed. Then she was shut alone 
in a chamber, and while praying for as- 
sistance a shining white garment ap- 
peared before her—the raiment of God’s 
elect—and the room was filled with a 
miraculous light. The young Sempro- 
nius soon came to the chamber to again 
beseech her to become his wife, but as 
he approached her the heavenly light 
struck him blind, and he fell down as one 
dead. Greatly startled, his family, phys- 
icians, and servants ran to and fro, fill- 
ing the air with lamentations, and curs- 
ing Agnes for the evil she had brought 
uponthem. Touched with pity for their 
sufferings, the gentle maiden raised her 
voice in supplication, and the young 
man’s sight was restored. 





St. Agnes.—By Tintoretto 
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Sempronius, the pretor, was so 
grateful for this blessing that he would 
have let the maiden go unharmed, but 
the people, urged by the priests, cried 
out for her destruction, calling her a 
witch “ who killed 
men with a look 
and restored them 
to life with a 
word.” As she 
boldly declared 
herself a Chris- 
tian, there. was no 
hope for her, and 
Sempronius sent a 
deputy to judge 
her. The deputy 
ordered a_ great 
fire built of fag- 
gots, and Agnes 
was thrown into 
its midst. So 
fierce were the 
flames that the 
executioners fell 
dead from the 
heat, but when the 
fire died away Ag- 
nes stood on the 


pyre unharmed. 


This convinced 
the people more 
than ever that she 
was a sorceress, 
and the deputy 
commanded a sol- 
dier to dispatch 
her with a sword. 
So perished the 
chaste and gentle 
Agnes. 

She was buried 
in the cemetery 
outside of the city, 
on the Via Nomen- 
tana, and her tomb 
became a shrine 
for pious Chris- 
tians. One day, while her parents were 
praying and weeping at the grave, Ag- 
nes appeared to them in a vision, en- 
veloped in a shining light, accompanied 
by a lamb whiter than snow. She ut- 
tered words of comfort to them, telling 
them to rejoice for her happiness and 
not weep. Then they departed peace- 
fully to their home. 


St. Agnes.—By Hébert. 
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From the time of her death Agnes be- 
came the patron saint of all Roman wom- 
en, and deep reverence is still paid her 
by them in the Eternal City. A church 
was erected in the city on the west side 
of the Piazza Na- 
vona, on the spot 
where stood the 
house in which 
she was so shame- 
fully treated and 
then protected by 
the miracle. The 
chamber in which 
the heavenly light 
appeared is now a 
subterranean cell, 
owing to the 
change which time 
has brought about 
in the level of 
Rome. This room 
is a chapel of spe- 
cial sanctity, and a. 
bas-relief over the 
altar shows her 
completely envel- 
oped in her jong 
hair. The floor is 
of old mosaic, and 
descent into the 
shrine is made by 
a flight of stairs, 
lit by torches. 
The church is. 
architecturally 
beautiful, and is 
rich in handsome 
antique marbles 
and mosaics. 

Another church 
built to the mem- 
ory of Saint Agnes 
is outside the walls 
of the city, beyond 
the Porta Pia, 
and, according to 
tradition, was 
erected by Constantine the Great at 
the request of his daughter Constan- 
tia, only a few years after the martyr- 
dom of Agnes. This church is sup- 
posed to cover the spot on which the 
saint met her death. In 625, then 
quite an old edifice, the church was re- 
stored, and, though often renovated 
since then, it still retainsits antique dec- 
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orations and form, being one of the !nosi 
venerable in Rome. It also is entered by 
a downward flight of steps. Over the 
high altar is a beautiful bronze and ala- 
baster statue of St. Agnes, and her bones 
are said to rest in a sarcophagus under 
the altar. An old mosaic in the apsis 
represents her crowned and holding a 
book, with a sword at her feet, where 
flowers are springing up. On her right 
side stands Pope Honorius, holding 
the church, and on the left Pope Sym- 
machus bearing a book. 

In Rome there is anannual procession 
in her honor on the feast of Saint Agnes, 
which occurs January 21st, and a lamb, 
highly decorated, is led through the city, 
and on this day occurs the blessing of 
the pallium. 

Aside from the purely religious asso- 
ciation of Saint Agnes’s day, there are 
many pretty superstitions believed in 
even to this time, the chief of which is 
that, with Saint Agnes’s help, a maiden 
may behold her future husband in her 
dreams on the eve of that particular day. 
One of the surest guides to this happy 
event was for a maiden to take a row of 
pins and stick them, one by one, in her 
sleeve, singing a paternoster. Then she 
should get into bed without looking be- 
hind her, and lie on her back with her 
hands under her head. Another super- 
stition was to take the left garter and 
wind it about the right stocking, repeat- 
ing these words: 


I knit this knot, this knot I knit, 
To know the thing I know not yet, 
That I may see 

The man that shall my husband be ; 
Not in his best or worst array, 

But what he weareth every day, 
That I to-morrow may him ken 
From among all other men. 


This done, the maiden believed her 
future husband would surely appear to 
her in her sleep and kiss her. 

Saint Agnes has been immortalized 
in literature as well as in religion and 
art, by the exquisite poem, “The Eve 
of Saint Agnes,” by John Keats, whose 
poetic genius is nowhere more graphi- 
cally displayed. Do not these opening 
lines trace an etching as we read : 


Saint Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers was a-cold ; 
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The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen 
grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 

The sweet story of young Madeline 
is told, the lovely maiden to whom the 
old crones whispered the legends of the 
eventful night : 

They told her how, upon Saint Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of de- 
light, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 

Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright ; 

As supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 

Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 

desire. 

So the sweet maid follows their in- 
structions, the while 

Across the moors 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. 

After many vows and protestations 
of honor, he persuades the old dame 
to allow him within her chamber, and 
is there concealed, that he may actually 
appear to her and thus win her. The 
maiden enters, and makes her prayers 
to Saint Agnes ; and when she finally 
sleeps he takes her lute and plays and 
sings until her “azure-lidded” eyes 
open in wonder, and he tells his love 
over again, and she confesses hers. 
Then he entreats her thus: 

Awake ! arise ! my love and fearless be, 
For o’er the Southern moors I have a home 
for thee. 


So the story ends, and— 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ; 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide ; 


By one and one the bolts full easy slide ; 

The chains lie silent on the foot-worn stones, 

The key turns, and the door upon its hinges 
groans 


And they are gone! ay, ages long ago. 


Long, long ago, Madeline and Por- 
phyro fled away, and long ago the brill- 
iant genius who sung their story passed 
into the unknown world, Centuries ago 
the meek and gentle saint perished, and 
long ago the painters who preserved 
her image laid aside the brush. But the 
memory of the beautiful and the good 
lives, and Saint Agnes is enshrined in 
the hearts of her people for alway. 














A Puritan Sabbath. 


THE PRELIMINARY PERIOD OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION 


By George C. Lay 


I.—RELATIONS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES TO GREAT BRITAIN 


The finger of God pointed to a mighty empire.— Wm. Livingston. 


nies from the close of the French 
in 1763 to the 
Battle of Lexington in 1775, is the story 


‘| tie history of the American Colo- 


and Indian war 


of a mighty struggle for liberty. The 
people of the thirteen colonies, though 
widely scattered and selfishly guarding 
their own interests, gradually united in 
the face of acommon danger, and at last 
became one nation under the Federal 
Constitution. 

It is not strange that at first the col- 
onies remained selfish and unwilling to 
unite with each other. The Puritans 
of New England, in spite of the perse- 
cutions from which they had themselves 
suffered, were filled with prejudice 
against other colonists, from a certain 
narrowness and bigotry. They perse- 
cuted the Quakers, and they hanged 
witches. 

An amusing account of the severity 
of a council of ministers toward an 
Indian, who shot a deer on the Lord’s 
Day, and the facility with which they 


condoned the offence by eating the ven- 
ison, is found in a private letter of Rev. 
Lawrence Conant, quoted by W. R. 
Bliss in “Side Glimpses from the Co- 
lonial Meeting House.” After the or- 
dination of Rev. Benjamin Prescott at 
Salem, Mass., in September, 1713, the 
council and other dignitaries were en- 
tertained at the house of Mr. Epes, and 
sat down at a bountiful table with bear’s 
meat and venison. “After the blessing 
had been craved word came 
that the buck was shot on the Lord’s 
Day by Pequot, an Indian, who came to 
Mr. Epes with a lye in his mouth, like 
Anannias of old. Ye council thereupon 
refused to eat of the venison. But it 
was afterwards agreed that Pequot 
should receive forty stripes, save one, 
for lying and profaning the Lord’s Day, 
restore Mr. Epes the cost of the deer, 
and counselling that a just and right- 
eous sentence on the sinful heathen, 
and as blessing had been craved on the 
meat, the council partook of it, except 
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Mr. Shepard, whose conscience was 
tender on the point of venison.” 

The Dutchmen of New York and the 
mixed population of Manhattan were 
so much engrossed in the commercial 
spirit that they, too, became selfish, and 
for along time showed little inclination 
to unite with the other colonies, al- 
though their devotion to the cause of 
liberty was unquestioned. 

The Quakers of Pennsylvania, who 
were in control of its affairs, were an 
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of government, but all yielding obe- 
dience to the Crown of England. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island were practi- 
“ally republics, electing their own gov- 
ernors, and conducting their own affairs 
by virtue of liberal charters from the 
English Crown. 

Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia were gov- 
erned by royal governors appointed by 
the King of England, while Pennsyl- 


Isaac Barré. 


After the painting by A. G. Stuart. 


exceedingly peaceful folk, so much so 
that they refused even to protect them- 
selves from the incursions of the Ind- 
ians of the frontier, until Benjamin 
Franklin in an ingenious and masterly 
pamphlet called ‘“ Plain Truth” fright- 
ened the people into measures for de- 
fence. 

In 1755 the English colonies occupied 
a narrow fringe of territory bordering 
on the Atlantic, and not extending west 
of the Alleghanies. France claimed 
the region west of the Alleghanies to 
the Mississippi, while Spain laid claim 
to the vast unexplored and unknown 
territory west of the Great River. These 
colonies were all separate common- 
wealths, having slightly different forms 


vania, Delaware, and Maryland were 
under proprietary government—that is 
to say, the royal grants of territory, in- 
cluding the right of sovereignty, were 
originally given to individuals, who 
practically owned the provinces, ap- 
pointed their own governors, and col- 
lected the revenues and rents for their 
own use. 

In Pennsylvania and Delaware the 
proprietor was originally William Penn. 
In Maryland, it was Lord Calvert. 
These proprietary grants descended 
from father to son, and produced the 
worst form of government in the colo- 
nies. The character of the population 
differed in the various colonies. 

New England, Virginia, and Maryland 
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Charles Townshend. 


From the painting by Joshua Reynolds. 


were settled chiefly by the English. In 
Pennsylvania and Delaware there were 
many English Quakers, Germans, and 
Swedes. In the other colonies there 
were Huguenots from France, many 
Germans and Irish. In New York first 


came the Dutch, by whom the colony 
was first settled, then the English, the 
French, the Scotch-Irish, and the Ger- 
mans, the population always composed 
of the descendants of all the great races 
of the earth. This feature of New York 
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has not changed even to the present 
day. New York City, from its geo- 
graphical position, its magnificent har- 
bor, and its commercial supremacy, has 
always been and always will be a cosmo- 
politan city. 

In the period immediately prior to the 
Revolution, Poor Richard’s Almanac 
took the place of books and newspapers. 
These Almanacs were published annu- 
ally by Benjamin Franklin for twenty- 
five years, beginning in 1733. 

Town-meetings flourished, especially 
in New England, where were born many 
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whence travellers made their way over 
the Jersey meadows and marshes to the 
Hackensack River, and blowing a horn, 
which hung against a tree, summoned 
a ferryman to carry them across the 
stream, then journeying by short stages 
to the Passaic, the Raritan, and the Del- 
aware were ferried across in the same 
primitive manner, and in three days the 
journey was made. 

In travelling by land, the one-horse 
gig was used, and oftentimes long jour- 
neys were made on horseback. 

In Washington’s first journey to Bos- 
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Braddock’s Battle-field. 


of the great statesmen who by their 
patriotism and devotion made possible 
our life as a nation. 

In 1760 the usual way of travelling 
from New York to Philadelphia was by 
small packet or sail-boats and stages. 
A boat would leave the Battery and sail 
down the Bay to the Kills on the North 
Shore of Staten Island, and thence to 
Perth Amboy ; there stages would carry 
passengers to Burlington, N. J., on the 
Delaware River, and then another boat 
would take them to Philadelphia, the 
journey occupying three days, 

Another route was established by way 
of Paulus Hook, on New York Bay, 


ton in 1756, when he was sent to consult 
General Shirley upon a military dispute, 
“his party travelled in Virginia style, 
on horseback,” says Washington Irving, 
“attended by their black servants in 
livery. In this way they accomplished 
a journey of five hundred miles in the 
depth of winter, stopping for some days 
in Philadelphia and New York. Wash- 
ington’s fame had gone before him. . . . 
With these prepossessions in his favor, 
when we consider Washington’s noble 
person and demeanor, his consummate 
horsemanship, the admirable horses he 
was accustomed to ride, and the aristo- 
cratical style of his equipments, we may 
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imagine the effect produced by himself 
and his little cavalcade as they clattered 
through the streets of Philadelphia and 
New York and Boston.” 

In the early history of the colonies, 
the people were menaced by the hostile 
tribes of Indians upon the frontiers. 
In the old Puritan days, the little 
bands of worshippers walked slowly to 
church protected by the stalwart men 
of their company, with their guns slung 
across their shoulders. The father of 
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world were made memorable by the part 
taken by the Indians, who in the main 
allied themselves with the French. 
France and England were at war in 
North America for nearly fifteen years 
at intervals from about 1743 to 1763. 
There was peace from 1748 to about 
1754, but at the latter date the English 
and French both attempted to gain 
possession of and fortify the important 
place, where the city of Pittsburgh now 
stands, “where the Alleghany and Mo- 


Joseph Warren. 


After the painting by Copley, in Faneuil Hall. 


the family kept his flint-lock in the cor- 
ner of his kitchen, ready to blaze away 
at the lurking Indian or the howling 
wolf. 

The annals of border warfare are full 


of an almost incredible cruelty. The 
Indians could not be restrained in their 
ferocity in times of war, and by their 
scalp-dances they celebrated their vic- 
tories and kept alive the spirit of im- 
placable hatred against the pale-faces. 
The wars between France and England 
for conquest of territory in the new 
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nongahela Rivers unite to form the Ohio.’ 
The French took possession and erected 
a fort there known as Fort Duquesne. 

The Indians of the Western frontiers 
were allied to the French but the Iro- 
quois Indians of Central New York, 
known as the Six Nations, were friendly 
to the English. 

In view of arenewal of the war between 
France and England in 1754, the col- 
onies felt the need of union for protec- 
tion and the necessity of an alliance 
with the Six Nations of Iroquois Indians 





Governor William Shirley. 


After the painting by T. Hudson. 
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of New York. Accordingly commis- 
sioners from seven of the northern col- 
onies met at Albany, N. Y., in June, 
1754, to discuss union and meet the 
chiefs of the Six Nations. In this con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin, then forty- 
eight years old, was a conspicuous figure. 
He was not only a noble patriot in that 
heroic age of America, he was not only 
a man of great foresight, wisdom, and 
ability, but he had already made his 
name famous all over Europe by his ex- 
periments in electricity and his magnifi- 
cent discovery that lightning and elec- 
tricity were the same mysterious force 
in nature. 

Franklin was the author of the Albany 
Plan for union, which provided for the 
appointment of a President-general by 
the Crown of England and the election 
of a Grand Council every three years by 
the Assemblies of the several colonies. 
The Grand Council was given authority 
to raise soldiers, build forts, equip ves- 
sels, make laws, lay duties, imposts, and 
taxes. The plan was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Conference, but failed to meet 
the approval of the British Ministry. - 

“ The credit of this conception,” says 
Richard Frothingham in the “Rise of 
the Republic,” “is due to the illustrious 
Franklin. It was original and Ameri- 
can. It was comprehensive and grand. 
It required the discipline and experience 
of the succeeding thirty years, the growth 
of a public opinion fora Union, the rise 
of a sentiment of nationality, PR 
before the conception could be embodied 
in a worthy form. Divine Providence 
permitted Franklin to share in this ex- 
perience, to aid in forming the more 
perfect Union of the Constitution, and 
to see his countrymen establish it as 
the law of the land.” 

In 1755, General Braddock came over 
from England with a few regiments and 
took command of the English and pro- 
vincial troops. He was led into a fatal 
ambuscade at Braddock’s Field, about 
ten miles from the present Pittsburgh, 
where his English regulars, spread out 
in a long thin line, were thrown into 
confusion and rout by the French and 
Indians, who were concealed in the for- 
est. Braddock was slain and the strag- 
gling remnants of his army made their 
way back to the English settlements. 


After the conquest of Canada by the 
British, the war came to an end by the . 
Treaty of Peace in 1763. By this treaty, 
France ceded to Great Britain all her 
territory in North America, which in- 
cluded Canada, Cape Breton, and the 
islands of the Gulf and River St. Law- 
rence, and all the region east of the 
Mississippi. 

Spain received from France the vast 
and almost unknown territory west of 
the Mississippi. 

“France retained,” says John Fiske, 
“not an acre of ground in all North 
America.” 

The acquisition of these vast domains, 
while of immense advantage to the 
colonies in removing the French from 
North America and laying the founda- 
tion of a mighty empire, proved at first 
a blessing in disguise, for the result 
was that the English ministry paid 
more attention to the colonies, and 
concerted measures to reduce them as 
dependencies of the Crown, bound to 
contribute to the expenses of govern- 
ment of the mother country. 


THE RIGHT TO TAX. 


Tue political conditions and circum- 
stances of the various colonies tended 
to foster the growth of a spirit of in- 
dependence. From the earliest estab- 
lishment of the colonies, the people 
asserted the right to govern and tax 
themselves, and their right was to a 
certain extent conceded. The great 
principle, “No taxation without rep- 
resentation,” was no new doctrine 
brought into being at the opening of 
the Revolutionary War, nor was it first 
declared after the passage of the Stamp 
Act in 1765. It was a well-settled fun- 
damental part of all the colonial gov- 
ernments and was claimed by the colo- 
nists as the birthright of Englishmen. 

For nearly a century prior to the 
Revolutionary War, most of the colonies 
had practically governed themselves by 
popular vote—members of colonial As- 
semblies being elected by the people. 
All the internal affairs of the colonies 
were regulated in these Assemblies, 
taxes were imposed and grants of 
money voted for the support of the 
governors and other officers. In some 
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of the colonies, like New York and 
Pennsylvania, these principles were not 
established without a struggle. The 
people of New York especially were 
foremost in asserting and wresting from 
the royal governors what they regarded 
as the sacred right of property and of 
self-government. 


A CHARTER OF LIBERTIES. 


As early as 1683, the first colonial 
Assembly of New York passed a bill of 
rights entitled a ‘‘Charter of Liberties 
and Privileges.” It declared that “su- 
preme legislative power should forever 
be and reside in the governor, council, 
and people met in General Assembly.” 
It enumerated the other rights to which 
they were entitled, among them, trial 
by jury, freedom from taxation except 
by their own consent, exemption from 
martial law and the quartering of sol- 
diers upon citizens, and perfect relig- 
ious toleration. 

The royal governors in New York 
after 1688 attempted to rule the people 
by instructions from the king, or the 
exercise of what was called the royal 
prerogative. The prerogative is de- 
fined to be that pre-eminence which the 
king has over all other persons by virt- 
ue of his royal dignity. It may be 
called the right, or power of royalty, or 
the attribute of sovereignty. This pre- 
rogative was claimed over the colonies, 
as they were regarded in the light of 
conquered provinces. 

Lord Holt had said of the colonies: 
“Their law is what the king pleases.” 
Grenville, the President of the Privy 
Council, said: “The governor's instruc- 
tions are the law of the land, for the 
king is the legislator of the colonies.” 

One of the instructions claimed to be 
controlling by Governor Cornbery in 
New York, in 1707, was that no minis- 
ter should preach in the province with- 
out his license. In 1707, Rev. Francis 
Makemie, a Presbyterian minister, was 
arrested and dragged before the gov- 
ernor for preaching without a license. 
He was asked how he dared to violate 
the royal instructions. He made the 
memorable reply: ‘‘ Your instructions 
are no law to me.” Being indicted 
and tried for this offence, he was de- 
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fended by three foremost lawyers of 
the colony, all of whom were Episco- 
palians. He was acquitted, and the 
first blow was given to the royal pre- 
rogative. 

In 1708, the New York Assembly 
passed a series of resolutions which are 
memorable as asserting the right of 
self-government so early in the history 
of the colonies. Two of these resolu- 
tions are as follows : 

Resolved, that it is and always has been the 
unquestionable right of every freeman in this 
colony that he hath a perfect and entire prop- 
erty in his goods and estate. 

Resolved, that the imposing and levying of 
any moneys upon her Majesty’s subjects of 
this colony under any pretence or color what- 
ever, is a grievance and a violation of the peo- 
ple’s property. 

These resolutions were passed more 
than fifty years before the famous 
speech of James Otis, in Boston, in 
1761 ; nearly sixty years before Patrick 
Henry, at Williamsburg Court House 
in 1765, offered his great resolutions, 
and supported them by his eloquence, 
before the Virginia Assembly. The 
celebrated Zenger trial in New York in 
1735 established the freedom of the 
press in America. 


THE PEOPLE TRIUMPH. 


Tue people of New York triumphed 
over the governors upon the question 
of the royal prerogative. In 1748 Gov- 
ernor Shirley, of Massachusetts, wrote 
of the Assembly of New York: “They 
seem to have left scarcely any part of 
his Majesty’s prerogatives untouched, 
and they have gone great lengths to- 
ward getting the government, military 
as well as civil, into their hands.” 

In 1750 Governor Clinton wrote: “It 
is not in the power of any governor, on 
the present footing of affairs, to sup- 
port his authority in this province.” 

The colonial history of Pennsylvania 
shows a terrific struggle between the 
people and the Proprietors—the Assem- 
bly in making grants of money to be 
raised by taxation refused to exempt 
the vast estates of the Proprietors, and 
the governors refused to approve of 
bills unless such estates were exempted 
from taxation. This was government by 
prerogative, the governors being con- 
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trolled by ironclad instructions from 
the Proprietors in England. Franklin 
was appointed, in 1756, agent for Penn- 
sylvania to visit England and present 
a petition to the king against the Pro- 
prietors. Franklin was in England for 
five years on this mission, but little was 
accomplished. Upon his return, the 
contest was renewed and became so 
bitter that the Assembly agreed upon a 
petition to the king to change the gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania to that of a 
royal province. And Franklin was 
again appointed agent for Pennsylva- 
nia to present the petition to the king. 


THE BOSTON CONTROVERSY. 


In Boston, Mass., arose in 1761 the 
famous controversy over writs of assist- 
ance in which James Otis, the cele- 
brated lawyer, made his great speech. 

As early as 1750 the British Parlia- 
ment had passed many acts to regulate 
trade in the colonies, imposing heavy 
duties and prohibiting trade with 
French and Spanish colonies, and re- 
stricting manufactures. No American 
colony could send tobacco and rice to 
any other country than England, nor 
could American ships take goods any- 
where except to England, the carrying 
trade between the colonies being con- 
fined to British ships. The manufact- 
ure of cloth and the erection of any iron- 
mill or furnace for making steel in the 
colonies were prohibited. 

In 1761 an attempt was made to en- 
force these laws more strictly. As these 
prohibitive acts led to smuggling and 
concealment of prohibited goods, the 
officer of the custom-house in Boston 
applied to the court for a writ of assist- 
ance or general search-warrant, empow- 
ering the officer to enter, by force if 
necessary, any dwelling or house where 
it was supposed smuggled goods were 
stored or concealed. Opposition was 
made by the people of Boston to such 
a dangerous engine of oppression, and 
James Otis was engaged in .opposition. 
Otis electrified his audience by a speech 
denouncing the writs as instruments of 
slavery on the one hand and villany on 
the other. The orator spoke for four 
hours, and of his speech John Adams 
said: “Otis was a flame of fire. The 
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child independence was then and there 
born. Every man of an immense crowd- 
ed audience appeared to me to go away, 
as I did, ready to take up arms against 
writs of assistance.” 

The result of this opposition was to 
prevent the execution of the writs. Par- 
liament afterward legalized writs of 
assistance, but they were never en- 
forced. 

From the earliest times in the colo- 
nies, the people governed and taxed 
themselves, not without a struggle and 
contest, but without any serious inter- 
ference on the part of the British Par- 
liament. 


THE GROWTH OF INDEPENDENCE. 


I nave sketched some of the events 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts, which indicated the growth of 
independence. There are, however, 
some other circumstances of life in the 
colonies, which largely contributed to 
the development of liberty : 

(1) There was no union of Church 
and State. The early colonists had left 
England on account of persecutions, 
and were in the main dissenters. Each 
man worshipped God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. “They 
were literally dissenters,” says Paul 
Allen in his “History of the American 
Revolution,” “from all set forms and 
modes of worship, and, acting with in- 
dependence in this most important of 
all human concerns, it is not wonder- 
ful that they felt independent in every 
other affair of life.” 

(2) There were no distinctions of class, 
as in England ; there were no titled or- 
ders, no royalty, no nobility. The peo- 
ple were all equal long before the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

(3) There was at first little or no re- 
striction placed upon their right to 
trade with other countries or with each 
other and no limitation upon their right 
to manufacture. 

Paul Allen sums up the effect of these 
political conditions as follows: ‘Thus 
was a feeling of equality engendered 
among themselves ; and knowing none 
superior to themselves, they were easily 
brought to feel the same equality with 
those who pretended to be their natural 
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rulers and superiors. Each succeeding 
generation felt all these sentiments with 
accumulated force, so that it may be 
truly said that the independence of the 
colonies was formally established before 
a blow was struck, and that nothing 
was gained by the War of the Revolu- 
tion but the recognition of that inde- 
pendence by the other nations of the 
earth.” 


THE STORM APPROACHING. 


Wuite the revenue acts were resisted, 
they were either submitted to by the 
colonists, evaded, or openly violated. 
They affected only certain classes in the 
community, and were justified as regu- 
lations of trade and commerce. 

After the peace of 1763, the British 
Ministry attempted, however, to lay a 
direct internal tax upon the colonies. 
This measure was supported on the fol- 
lowing grounds: First, that it was ex- 
pedient the interest on the national 
debt, which weighed heavily, should be 
lightened ; and second, that as a consid- 
erable portion of the debt had been con- 
tracted in the prosecution of the war 
with France and for the protection of 
the colonies, it was only reasonable and 
just that the colonies should contribute 
their proportion toward its liquidation. 

On March 16, 1764, a resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons, which 
read as follows: “ That towards defray- 
ing the said expenses it may be proper 
to charge certain stamp duties in the 
said colonies and plantations.” 

This was the first muttering of an 
approaching storm. Its significance 
was seen by Franklin and other agents 
of the colonies in England, and in a few 
months the colonies were filled with in- 
dignation and alarm. The earliest no- 
tice taken of this proposed new meas- 
ure was the adoption of instructions of 
the town of Boston in May, 1764, to 
the members of Assembly just elected. 
These instructions were written by 
Samuel Adams, one of the most consist- 
ent and powerful friends of liberty in 
the colonies. 

Born in Boston on September 16, 
1722, Samuel Adams graduated from 
Harvard College in 1740, taking Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1743. His thesis was 
“Whether it be lawful to resist the 
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Supreme Magistrate, if the Common- 
wealth cannot otherwise be preserved ?” 
This subject furnishes the key-note of 
his life. 

Bancroft has spoken of Samuel Adams 
as the type and representative of the 
New England town-meeting. Edward 
Everett, in his Lexington oration, de- 
clared of Adams that “the throne of 
his ascendancy was m Faneuil Hall. 
As each new measure of arbitrary power 
was announced from across the Atlan- 
tic, or each new act of menace or vio- 
lence on the part of the officers of the 
government or of the army occurred in 
Boston, its citizens, often in astonish- 
ment and perplexity, rallied to the 
sound of his voice in Faneuil Hall, and 
there, as from the crowded gallery or 
the moderator’s chair, he animated, 
enlightened, fortified, and roused the 
admiring throng, he seemed to gather 
them together beneath the egis of his 
indomitable spirit as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings.” 


NEW YORK SPEAKS. 


In his old age, Samuel Adams was by 
common consent called “the father of 
the Revolution.” This title was his as 
much because he was the first to fore- 
see, as because he was active in further- 
ing, the separation. 

The instructions written by Samuel 
Adams in May, 1764, are notable as con- 
taining the first suggestion of a union 
of the colonies. They are in part as 
follows: 


There is no more room for delay. We there- 
fore expect that such measures will 
be taken as shall effectually prevent these pro- 
ceedings . If taxes are laid upon us in 
every shape without our having a legal repre- 
sentative where they are laid, are we not re- 
duced from the character of subjects to the 
miserable state of tributary slaves? As his 
majesty’s other North American colonies are 
embarked with us in this most importantebot- 
tom, we desire you to use your endeavors that 
their weight may be added to that of this prov- 
ince, that by the united applications of all 
who are aggrieved, all may obtain redress. 


The first Assembly to make a vigor- 
ous protest was New York’s. In October, 
1764, the Assembly of New York adopt- 
ed a petition to Parliament so bold and 
revolutionary that no one in England 
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dared to introduce it with the petitions 
and letters and protests from the other 
colonies. They claimed for their con- 
stituents “that great badge of English 
liberty, the being taxed only with their 
own consent.” They spurned the idea 
of claiming this exemption as a privi- 
lege. ‘They found it on a basis more 
honorable, solid, and stable ; they chal- 
lenge it and glory in it as their right.” 

These protests and petitions were 
disregarded. George Grenville, Minis- 
ter, introduced the Stamp Act into 
Parliament. 


WORDS OF FIRE. 


THERE was then a great debate. 
Charles Townshend, on the government 
side, supported the bill with a speech in 
which he said: “ Now will these Am- 
ericans—children planted by our care, 
nourished up by our indulgence, and 
protected by our arms—will they grudge 
to contribute their mite to relieve us 
from the heavy weight of that burden 
which we lie under?” 

To this appeal, Colonel Barré, a friend 
of America in the House of Commons, 
replied in this eloquent strain : 


They planted by your care! No! Your 
oppression planted them in America. They 
fled from your tyranny to a then uncultivated 
and inhospitable country, where they exposed 
themselves to almost all the hardshipsto which 
human nature is liable, and yet, actuated by 
principles of true English liberty, they met all 
hardships with pleasure, compared with those 
they suffered in their own country, from the 
hands of those who should have been their 
friends. 

They nourished up by your indulgence! They 
grew by your neglect of them. As soon as 
you began to care for them, that care was ex- 
ercised in sending persons to rule them, to 
spy out their liberties, to misrepresent their 
actions, and to prey upon them—men whose 
behavior on many occasions has caused the 
blood of those sons of liberty to recoil within 
them. 

They protected by your arms! They have 
nobly taken up arms in your defence, have 
exerted their valor, amidst their constant and 
laborious industry, for the defence of a coun- 
try whose frontier was drenched in blood. 


The Stamp Act was passed in the 
House of Commons by a vote of 294 to 
42, on March 22, 1764. 

The night after the passage of the 
Stamp Act, which has been called a 

(To be continued. ) 
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“monument of ministerial folly,” Frank- 
lin wrote to Charles Thompson, after- 
ward Secretary of Congress, as follows: 
“The sun of liberty is set; you must 
light up the candles of industry and 
economy.” 

Mr. Thompson replied, in the spirit 
of the Revolution: ‘Be assured we 
shall light up torches of another sort.” 

The Stamp Act provided that all bus- 
iness documents and instruments, such 
as deeds, wills, leases, all papers in legal 
proceedings, writs, warrants, licenses, 
and even college degrees, should be 
null and void unless written on 
stamped paper furnished by the Gov- 
ernment and sold by stamp officers. 
The act was to go into effect on No- 
vember 1, 1765. 


A FATAL ERROR. 


Tue postponement of the operation 
of the Stamp Act was a fatal error. It 
gave the people in the colonies time to 
agitate the subject and prepare to de- 
feat the enforcement of the bill. When 
the news of the passage of the act ar- 
rived in Boston and New York, the fury 
of the people was raised to the highest 
pitch. In both Boston and New York, 
“Sons of Liberty” were organized— 
adopting the name given by Colonel 
Barré in his eloquent speech, and there 
were many disturbances of the peace. It 
was not alone the abstract principle of no 
taxation without representation, but the 
consequences of a violation of that princi- 
ple, which was felt rather than expressed. 
It was well understood that if taxes 
were imposed upon American colonies 
by an English Parliament 3,000 miles 
away, not only would the people be 
taxed against their will, but they would 
be subjected to all sorts of imposition 
on the part of rulers, who knew little 
and cared less about the needs and 
financial ability of the people. 

Unjust discrimination, oppression, 
poverty, and distress would be the evils 
following closely upon such taxation. 

As John Fiske well says: “To expect 
our forefathers to submit to such legis- 
lation as this was about as sensible as 
it would have been to expect them to 
obey an order to buy halters and hang 
themselves.” 





THE WIMPLED MAID OF NANTUCKET 


By Stanley Edwards Johnson 


And her neck, except where the locks of brown, 
Like a sweet summer mist, fell droopingly down, 
Was as chill and as white as the snow, ere the earth 
Has sullied the hue of its heavenly birth ; 

And through the blue veins you might see 

The pure blood wander silently, 

Like noiseless eddies, that far below 

In the glistening depths of a calm lake flow. 


I 


along the old main street of Nan- 

tucket. Her gray cloak blew 
briskly in the cold east wind, which 
made her shiver. 

But she welcomed the east wind, and 
she welcomed the burden she carried in 
her basket. The former was keeping 
the hostile ships of the British storm- 
bound at Martha’s Vineyard, and her 
basket contained a supply of food, which 
was like gold in that awful winter of 
1779, a reign of terror of the British 
and of starvation. 

Hester’s face was set straight ahead, 
and, protected by her gray head-gear— 
the plaited bonnet of the Society of 
Friends—she did not netice the figure 
of a man standing in a door-way as she 
speeded on. Like a wimpled maid she 
seemed, with her plaited dress of gray, 
dimly lighting up the scene of darkness 
and storm. Her appearance startled the 
man into a being oi animation. 

“Ah, Hester Swain,” he cried; “‘ why 
does thee hasten so fast ? Does thee 
know that every one is waiting 

“But my father,” the girl answered 
quickly, scarcely turning; “he is very 
ill at ease, he is so tried, and I must not 
keep him waiting.” 

“ Then will I go with thee,” the young 
man said, with sudden resolution. “It 
is long since I have seen thee, and I 
have good advice for thee and thy father 
—and it is the best we have to give in 
these days of unholy warfare. These be 
dire times for all of us. We cannot tell 
if we be alive to talk another day.” 

Perhaps there was a suggestion of 


H sons SWAIN was liurrying 


—Praed. 


impatience in the girl’s manner. She 
seemed ill-pleased with the interrup- 
tion. 

“Father is sore perplexed,” she an- 
swered, sadly, ‘and I doubt if aught 
that thee—or any one—can say will give 
him comfort.” 

Her companion took her basket with 
a masterful air, and no more words were 
spoken as they approached a plain white 
house—the home of Israel Swain, an 
elder of the Friends of Sherburne, as 
the island village was then called. 

There was sore distress on every hand, 
in this island territory, during the clos- 
ing days of the Revolutionary War. 
But these thrifty people, whose worldly 
wisdom still remains to-day, had man- 
aged to exist for the most part unmo- 
lested, up to the autumn of 1779. Peo- 
ple will sometimes hint to-day, that they 
were Tories at heart. 

The streets, once so busy with the 
sailors of the whaling days, with ship- 
carpenters, oil-merchants, chandlers, 
and the rest, while the mother-country 
and her offspring were fighting their 
battles, had long been silent and desert- 
ed. The wharves were lined with the 
massive hulks of dismantled whalers— 
for none dared to plough the seas in 
those days. They had given up the 
chase of the oil-producing mammoths of 
the ocean. They had tried the experi- 
ment and it had failed. The crews were 
invariably taken and imprisoned. Bet- 
ter to remain at home for the present, 
had been the decision of the sturdy ship- 
masters. 

The British commander at New York 
had been petitioned by the inhabitants 
of Sherburne to leave them in peace. 
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The plea of non-resistance—the key- 
stone of the religion of the Friends— 
had been urged with vigor. The isl- 
anders were comforted with the promise 
of “ Sir George Collier, commodore and 
commander-in-chief of His Majesty’s 
ships and vessels imployed in North 
America,” that they would not be dis- 
turbed. 

Once the islanders had been visited 
by a force, which made pretence of be- 
ing under the command of His Maj- 
esty’s officers. These had landed and 
taken from the islanders property said 
to have reached the value of $50,000. 
It was after this event that Sir George 
issued the following order : 


“ As great numbers of the inhabitants 
of the island of Nantucket are repre- 
sented to me to be of the sect called 
Quakers, and consequently not accus- 
tomed to bear arms ; and believing the 
remainder of the inhabitants to be 
quiet, inoffensive people, who have suf- 
fered severely the calamities of war, I 
therefore think proper to forbid all pri- 
vateers, letters of marque, armed ves- 
sels, or bodies of armed men from 
molesting, ravaging, or plundering the 
estates, houses, or persons of the in- 
habitants of said island. And if they 
shall be found to act inconsistently 
with these directions, their commissions 
as privateers, or letters of marque, 
shall be vacated, and themselves pun- 
ished for the offence.” 


Thus protected and cheered by this 
magnanimous document, the people 
“luffed their sails and lay to,” anxious- 
ly awaiting the dawn of peace. But 
as the months passed, the times grew 
worse for them. They were wholly de- 
pendent on the resources of the island 
for their bread. Even salt was cost- 
ly, and works were established which 
reaped a rich profit for the owners. 
Those who had ploughed the sea for 
their maintenance little knew how to 
plough the land—the same soil which 
to-day gives but scanty encouragement 
for agriculture. Fortunes melted away, 
and the poorer classes suffered keenly 
during the weary winters for the lack of 
food and warmth. 

But Israel Swain, the Quaker, was a 
shrewd business man. He had erected 
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the salt-works, and he reaped the profit. 
There was an element in his Quaker 
blood adapted to make bread of stones. 
He was near to eighty-five years of age, 
but none would suspect it, to see him 
going briskly down the street. “He is 
our salvation,” said the poor. He did, 
indeed, give to some of them ; yet, while 
he gave, he saved more. It is charac- 
teristic of the Friends everywhere to be 
“prudent,” and Israel Swain was far 
from being an exception. 

Hester Swain was his only daughter. 
She had never known her mother’s at- 
tention and care, for she had died in the 
girl’s infancy, and the Indian servants 
of her father—his bonded slaves, in 
fact—were the only members of the 
household, Her plain, ungarnished 
home, with its thrifty sufficiency for 
mere human subsistence, and its bare 
absence of all means for humane cult- 
ure, was the sole field of her experi- 
ence, and she was but a child at twenty 
years, when the islanders received those 
tidings which paralyzed them all with 
fear. 

The news was, in brief, that a small 
fleet of His Majesty’s ships had set sail 
for the island of Nantucket, with in- 
structions to plunder the people of the 
town of Sherburne, and to burn it if 
resistance were offered. 

This was, indeed, enough to make 
Israel Swain “sore perplexed.” For 
what purpose had he toiled and stored 
away his wealth? Was Providence to 
punish him for not being more gener- 
ous in the days of need? His religion 
had taught him to place all faith in 
the “ Higher Power,” to resist nothing. 
And there were none who expounded 
this doctrine with more fervency than 
he, when, in the plain old meeting- 
house, the “spirit” moved him to 
speak. 

But how was it with him now, he 
wondered? Such reflections gripped 
the old man’s life-long convictions. His 
trust in the supreme being was shaken. 
His treasure! Ah! yes, his treasure, 
locked away so securely ; its impending 
fate tried him sorely. It was the fore- 
most thought in the mind of this old 
Friend when danger threatened it. 

Hester and her companion entered 
the house. 
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** Good-evening to thee, Friend Hux- 
ford,” the old man exclaimed. There 
was an effort at cordiality in his voice, 
which was not in keeping with the 
times. ‘“‘Come up near to me by the 
fire. I feel cold this evening, and I 
fear I am not well. But that, after all, 
is a small matter, when the plight of all 
of us is considered.” 

“Thee is right,” said Huxford, “and 
should this east wind fall, we might all 
as well be at the bottom of the sea as 
on land when the British come.” 

“Ah, yes! ah, yes! And they will 
come! It is the willof the devil! Yes, 
I say it—it is the will of the evil one! 
We may all labor and save, and now 
everything will be destroyed!” The 
old man wrung his hands in agony. He 
seemed, indeed, sick ; like a man who 
should be in his bed. 

“Thad thought to myself,” resumed 
Walton Huxford, “that thee might need 
some aid just now. Thee knows, of 
course, what all the people are doing? 
They don’t mean to leave much ly- 
ing around, and precious little the 
Redcoats will find when they get here, 
I’m thinking, unless they may discover 
something here,” and he looked search- 
ingly about the room. 

But he saw nothing that hinted at 
treasure in Israel Swain’s living-room. 
His remarks, however, had acted like an 
electric shock upon the elder. He sat 
upright, with burning eyes, making a 
grotesque figure in the light of the 
leaping flames arising from the peat fire 
upon the hearth. 

“Friend Walton Huxford,” he cried, 
“Tl have naught of treasure for those 
red-coated scamps! I’m old, and I’m 
sick; and yet I’m alive enough, mark 
my words, lad. Let them search! Ill 
warrant thee, they'll be sadly jammed * 
if they depend on me to furnish them 
with treasure !” 

* But it is certain they will search thy 
house, Goodman Swain. Ay, thine will 
be the first, for thy worldly condition has 
been well marked before now.” He 
spoke as if to lead him on. 

“Let them search, I say! Let them 
look from my garret to my cellar!” the 
old man shouted, shaking his fist. ‘Ill 
defy them to find my gold. I may die, 


* A nautical idiom, meaning hard-pressed for money. 
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but that will be safe, and my lips will be 
sealed. They may torture me, but they 
will not find it.” 

The young man seemed bewildered. 
He had come with a purpose, but now 
that apparently was to be thwarted. He 
knew the old man too well to question 
him much. The ways of Israel Swain 
were as inscrutable to Walton Huxford 
as to the rest of the world. Although 
he had been as much in his confidence 
as any one, yet there were secret cham- 
bers in that man’s nature to which 
none was given admittance. Still, the 
younger man felt thankful that he had 
gained the admiration of Israel Swain, 
by the kinship of the qualities of char- 
acter in both. The chief of the gifts 
which bound the two was the capacity 
for making and saving money. 


II 


Hvuxrorp was one of the youngest 
captains among the Nantucket whalers. 
His staunch ship, The Argonaut, had 
not yet returned without a cargo. He 
had already been on several long voy- 
ages, of about four years each, when the 
Revolution put an end to his labors 
on the deep. Israel Swain, too, was a 
large owner in many ships, and under- 
stood the personnel of the whole whal- 
ing guild. When he had cast about him 
for a suitable man to assist him in his 
salt-works, he had selected Huxford as 
the one most likely to put in the energy 
to make it pay. His choice was another 
proof of his superb sagacity in business 
matters. 

Thus it was but natural that the young 
man should know what the works had 
produced during the few years of its ex- 
istence. The gossips said he had been 
putting away a tidy sum himself during 
his service as the foreman of the works. 
Israel Swain trusted the young man as 
much as one of his nature could. He 
had even done more than this; he had 
come to look upon him as one much 
nearer to him than a hireling; and the 
town talk was not far astray when it said 
he would end by making him his son-in- 
law. 

Hester Swain, during this conversa- 
tion, had been preparing her father’s fru- 
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gal supper, and she now came in with 
the tea. She possessed a pure and fresh 
face. Her fair hair was combed straight 
back, and hung in two simple, heavy 
braids. Probably it had never occurred 
to her that she was rather old for this 
childish fashion. Still, it is doubtful if 
anyone would note any-incongruity in 
her appearance. Her eyes were bright 
and clear, such as one might imagine a 
fawn’s to be, whose woody haunts had 
never been disturbed by the feet of the 
huntsman ; she was certainly quite as in- 
nocent and inexperienced. Whatever 
she knew of life and of men was in- 
stinctive, and her lack of any society 
among the world’s people had probably 
cultivated the quality which in women 
we call intuition. She looked so whole- 
some in her neat, plain costume of gray, 
that one would know at once that she 
had never come in contact with the rub- 
bish of the world. Just now, as she 
placed the supper on the table she may 
have appeared a little ill at ease, and 
anxious to escape from her father and 
hiscompanion. The latter was far from 


being unconscious of her presence. His 
furtive glance noted her every move- 


ment, and also saw the subdued excite- 
ment cf her manner. 

“ Here is thy supper, father,” she said. 
“Thee knows the apothecary said that 
thee should eat well, and Mizpah has 
brewed a nice sup forthee, She says 
thee should eat it all if thee would avoid 
hoarseness.” 

“ Draw up thy chair, Friend Huxford, 
and break bread with us; and, my 
daughter, do thee stay and eat,” he 
added, as he saw she was about to leave 
the room. 

“But, father, I do not need food and 
I have duties without,” she answered. 

“Nay, but I would have thee with us, 
Hester. Thee little knows how long we 
shall eat together, and we must sit in 
council over our food. I am not well, 
and the times prove too strong a strain 
on me. I feel weak and faint ;” and in- 
deed he seemed so as he tottered to his 
place. 

Walton Huxford seemed glad to ac- 
cept the invitation, though apparently 
taking it as a matter of course. Hester 
also seated herself, and ministered to the 
wants of her father and his guest. There 
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was but little conversation until the 
meal was nearly finished. 

“Has thee heard all that has been 
done yesterday and to-day,” said Hux- 
ford, looking sharply at the elder. 

“ Naught for defence, I hope,” he an- 
swered. ‘ What can be done? Our lit- 
tle efforts would be useless; and be- 
sides it has always been against our 
faith to prepare for war.” 

“But thy worldly goods—did thee 
say thee had hidden them?” The young 
man had spoken at last. 

“T have not seen father go forth from 
the house,” Hester ventured; “and 
surely he ought not to in this east 
wind.” 

“T have said nothing as to that,” was 
the evasive answer. “But tell me all 
that has been done.” 

“Well, the island is pretty well 
planted with treasure by this time; 
and I came to tell thee, that all our 
people, whether they possess little or 
much, have put it safely away. I had 
thought it would occur to thee, that 
such would be the wise course. All the 
carts and wagons have been busily en- 
gaged carrying property far out on the 
moors, in all directions. The British 
will find but little plunder, except by 
hard searching and by much use of the 
spades, unless it might be here,” he 
said. 

* Do not burden thyself with care for 
me. I’ve told thee I'll give the rascally 
Red-Coats nothing but my body. But 
as to thyself, I hope thee has looked 
well to thy own. I have not read thee 
right if thee has not.” 

‘Before this morning’s dawn, I was 
hard at work; and Ill warrant thee 
that the British will get naught of 
me!” 

“Ah! That is well,” Israel Swain, an- 
swered fervently. “I have been sure 
that thee would be wise—and I depend 
much on thee. Thee knows I am old, 
and I feel now that I am aging fast. I 
have not been unmindful of the future. 
What has thee to say, my lad?” 

The young sea captain felt uncom- 
fortable. He understood the old man’s 
vague words. He knew what he wanted 
him to say. But the words were hard 
to form and the silence was unbroken. 
There appeared, too, an unwonted color 
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on Hester’s face as he looked at her. 
Had she guessed at her father’s mean- 
ing ? 

e Thee knows,” the father resumed, 
“that I have no kindred to care for my 
daughter, and I would see that she is 
well protected. She is a good lass, and 
has been well trained. And thee knows, 
too, what has been said in Sherburne, 
Walton Huxford. Thee should speak 
before it is too late.” 

Huxford turned toward the girl. 
“ Yes, I will tell thee, Hester,” he said, 
‘TI will care for thee, when thy father is 
no more. I would shield thee now— 
thee and thy father—from the British. 
I would have thee for my wife !” 

“Thee has spoken well, my lad! And 
thee shall have her!” The old man 
spoke with decision. “And now, at last, 
I feel content—all but this pain, which 
seems to bind my whole body, and will 
not grow less. Who knows how long I 
have to live? But a little while, it is 
certain.” 

Hester Swain said nothing. Her 


head dropped slightly over her plate. 
She was unacquainted with love and 
with thoughts of marriage, and there 


was nothing to suggest it here. She 
had always submitted to her father’s 
wishes, in cheerful patience. Her whole 
existence had passed in doing his com- 
mands ; this was all she had known of 
joy or pleasure, pain or sorrow. No 
one could tell what thoughts the pres- 
ent arrangement would raise in her 
mind, on this dreadful eve of forebod- 
ing. But whether she felt that it was 
for weal or woe, the words came not. 
There was only the sound of the fierce 
east wind beating the rain against the 
windows. 

Walton Huxford had spoken and the 
decree of the father had sealed the 
bond. What else could he find to say? 
He had long looked forward to the time 
when his marriage with the daughter of 
Israel Swain would place him in posses- 
sion of the old man’sestate. His dreams 
had been ambitious, but their fulfilment 
had come upon him unawares. And 
now that all that he had planned for 
had come to pass, he seemed strangely 
uncertain of everything—even of him- 
self. To-morrow all might be swept 
away. Life was a poor speculation in 
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these days. In his heart he felt much 
bitterness against the young scamps 
who had helped a pursued schooner to 
escape a British privateer, off the isl- 
and. This had brought the wrath of 
the British upon them, for what had 
seemed to them an outrageous breach 
of their neutrality. 

The inhabitants had met in town- 
meeting, and he had spoken with much 
force of the danger of any acts of the 
islanders that might be interpreted as 
against the British. The town had 
eagerly voted to send emissaries to the 
fleet, to express an entire disclaimer of 
sympathy with the acts. They were at 
this time on their way to Martha's 
Vineyard. 

Hester Swain gathered up the tea 
things with as much composure as 
usual ; and her father and her strangely 
betrothed lover drew their chairs closer 
to the fire. Israel Swain’s shrunken 
hand trembled as he took the young 
captain’s within his own. 

“Thee will be good to my Hester, 
will thee not? If we all pass through 
this period safely, I shall hope to see 
thee soon married. Then I shall pass 
my few remaining days in peace with 
thee.” There was more emotion in his 
demeanor than Huxford had ever no- 
ticed before. His own feelings were a 
little moved. 

“It is my desire, always to do thy 
will, and I will take good care of thy 
child when she is my wife. Thee will 
find in me a good son.” 

Hester had overheard these words as 
she returned. She had cause to re- 
member them a few months later. She 
now seated herself and took up a sam- 
pler, a childish piece of fancy-work, 
which she had not outgrown, and zeal- 
ously plied her needle. 

Late into the night the party sat be- 
fore the fire, and the welcome east wind 
did not cease its angry gusts. For 
three days it had blown steadily. How 
long would it continue the blessed mis- 
sion of Providence in keeping the en- 
emy at bay, in the safe harbor of Vine- 
yard Haven? Times were remembered 
when for ten days and more it had 
surged over the island in a ceaseless 
roar. Then the people were thankful 
to be released from its thraldom. But 
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now it was a welcome affliction, and its 
shrieks and the dashing of the sea-spray 
were music to the inhabitants of Sher- 
burne. 

Young Captain Huxford at last de- 
parted. Hester rose and there was no 
warmth in the leave taking, as there 
would have been had love played any 
part in the serious arrangements of the 
evening. When he had gone, Hester 
knelt at her father’s side before the open 
fire. 

“‘ My daughter, I have committed thee 
to the hands of a true and able man; 
one who will care for thee and for what 
I shall have left to thee. The times are 
uncertain, and our days of peace and of 
possession of our property may soon 
end. Iam sore tried and there seems 
to be no support. What is our God 
that he should afflict us so? I fear it 
may be true—that we must trust our- 
selves alone, and in our friends. But 
in all that we suffer of fear this night, I 
am at peace to feel that I can leave thee 
in honest hands.” 

“Yes, my father, it is so,” Hester an- 
swered. “I believe that Walton Hux- 
ford is honest. But, father, tell me 
what I must be to become his wife? I 
know so little—will thee tell me?” 

“Why, girl, be as thee always is. Do 
as thee always has done for thy father. 
Iam sure thee is always prudent. Thee 
has never given me cause for complaint.” 

* But, father, it seems so strange to 
marry. What did my motherdo? Thee 
knows I have never known a mother, 
nor has there been anyone to teach me, 
except thy Mizpah and thy other Indian 
servants. They have taught me many 
things, but of marriage—nothing.” She 
looked troubled, and her sweet childish 
face was upturned to her father’s in ap- 
prehensive questioning. 

“Thy mother? Ah, yes, thy mother 
was like thee, my daughter. She was 
comely and fair to look upon. But we 
must all learn for ourselves. First of 
all thee must learn to love and re- 
spect thy husband. Thee has seen the 
Friends take vows of marriage?” 

“Yes, father—but love; what is it? 
Is it what I feel for thee? It does not 
seem so. I fear I do not know it. Nay, 
that I do not love Walton Huxford. 
But if thee wants me to, I will try.” 
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“ But, daughter, thee is too young to 
know,” her father answered. “ Were I 
not so infirm, I would give thee time. 
Yet thee has seen much of young 
Cap’n Huxford, and thee surely trusts 
him ; and thee knows it will content me 
much to leave thee in safe hands. I 
would die truly unhappy, if it did not 
come to pass as we have planned.” 

Hester submitted in silence. She 
had never talked of serious matters with 
her father. She had spoken with an in- 
definable rebellion burning in her heart. 
Yet, to object to anything that her fa- 
ther proposed for her, was an enormous 
sin in her eyes, and she went about her 
bed-time duties with a heavy conscious- 
ness of something cruelly wanting in the 
fate which awaited her. Israel Swain 
was the only one in Sherburne who went 
to bed with any feeling of peace that 
night. 

But Walton Huxford felt the void of 
something unattained, as well as Hester. 
It was of a different character, however. 
Where had Israel Swain hidden his 
treasure? was the question that surged 
up within him. It did not seem like the 
cautious old man to be so careless and 
indifferent, when everyone else on the 
island had been so busy; and all kinds 
of vehicles had been for three days 
speeding to Siasconset, Polpis, Madaket, 
and to all the outlying hamlets, to place 
their small or great possessions beyond 
the reach of the invaders. It remained 
deeply and heavily on his mind, that he 
had failed to break the old man’s reti- 
cence. He was much troubled. 

It was a sleepless night, too, for the 
wave-worn old whaling town. Every 
now and then a figure would appear on 
the roof-walks lest, perchance, the Brit- 
ish should brave the storm and come 
upon them in their sleep. 

But no sail appeared beyond the white 
surge that defined the bar, and the dawn 
found no enemy in sight. The fierce 
east wind forged on unabated. 


III 


Two days before the events just re- 
corded a young yeoman from Polpis 
drove leisurely into town, with the fresh 
products of his farm for the people. He 
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then first learned from the lips of Hester 
Swain of the intended invasion. He had 
for some years rented a scant acreage of 
Israel Swain, and by dint of bringing 
supplies for the household needs, he paid 
his rent and frequently chatted with the 
daughter of his landlord. 

Lemuel Macy was a Friend, born and 
bred. He was also one of the few to fore- 
swear the allurements of a sailor’s life in 
order to care for his aged mother, and 
by constant labor on his little farm man- 
aged to keep her in comfort. It was only 
by the most unremitting labor that a 
husbandman could gain a livelihood in 
earlier days. Then when the war came 
on and the suffering for want of food in 
its train, the affairs of Lemuel Macy im- 
proved. 

He was a happy fellow, but his great- 
est pleasure was to come to the house of 
his landlord. Then he generally caught 
a glimpse of Hester, and a little con- 
versation now and then. Then would 


his horse’s hoofs ring merrily in his ears 
on his homeward drive. 

The time had come when his entire life 
seemed bent on this errand, and when 
the bright, fresh face of Hester greeted 


him his whole face beamed upon her 
with a strange delight—yet it was a hap- 
piness unspoken even to himself. He 
did not himself realize what made the 
world such a bright place to live in when 
Hester was in it too. 

Hester, herself, had never come to any 
conscious dependence on the young yeo- 
man’s visits. It was but one of the nat- 
ural events of her quiet routine, this 
weekly appearance of butter and fresh 
eggs, poultry and vegetables. She would 
never have dreamed of looking to a ten- 
ant of her father’s glebe for social com- 
panionship. Yet her personal ways were 
democratic enough; and though she 
never swerved from a maidenly dig- 
nity—as indeed she could not on any oc- 
casion—still she often permitted many 
minutes to pass in talk, commonplace 
enough, with Lemuel Macy. There was 
undoubtedly an unconscious growth of 
liking for him, which would have amazed 
and troubled her had it ever crept to the 
surface of her being. It is not surpris- 
ing that this simple flower of the Nan- 
tucket moors, should gladly nod in the 
breeze which the young farmer, always 
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hearty and pleasing, carried wherever 
he went. 

He was largely built, but moved with 
afresh and vigorous energy, and his 
frank, open face, and smiling, honest 
eyes, always found a welcome at the back 
doors of many of the better classes of 
the Sherburne homes. 

This morning Hester found herself 
gladdened beyond doubt as Lemuel 
Macy drove into the yard. Her face 
had not seemed so free from care since 
the bad news reached the island. She 
forgot the trouble for the moment as she 
hastened to the door for the weekly sup- 
ply of needful things. 

“T wish thee a right, glad good morn- 
ing, Mistress Swain,” the young man 
said in cheery greeting. “I’ve brought 
thee a supply of pumpkins for the win- 
ter ; and thee can make pies, I dare say, 
to match the best of housekeepers.” 

“Yes, I can make them,” and then she 
thought of the British. “But thee 
knows we cannot tell what we may 
need ; the British ships have set sail for 
Nantucket, and no one can say what the 
next day may bring.” 

“The British!” cried Lemuel Macy, 
amazed. ‘Certainly, Mistress Swain, 
the British can want nothing o’ the 
likes of us.” 

“ But ’tis true, and they are now ly- 
ing, storm-bound, at the Vineyard, and 
thee knows the east wind will not blow 
forever.” 

“What dreadful news! When did 
it come? It may be that is why I met 
so many driving away from town, as I 
came straight hither, as is my custom. 
But is thee sure there cannot be some 
mistake ?” he asked. 

“T fear it is but too true,” Hester 
Swain answered, sadly. “Our friend, 
Walton Huxford, has been here with 
us, and he knows a great deal about it. 
A deputation of the citizens has set sail 
to consult with the commander of the 
fleet.” 

A cloud passed over the yeoman’s 
face at the mention of the young cap- 
tain. “It is surely a cause for much 
distress,” he said, ‘‘and I am sorry for 
thee and thy father. Thee could come 
to the farm for an asylum, if worse 
comes to worst. I would gladly be of 
service to thee and thy father.” 
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“ We are, indeed, grateful to thee for 
thy kindness; but my father is not 
well, and he is determined to remain in 
his own house, even if he has to die; 
and I shall remain with him.” 

There was no chance for a pleasant 
chat that morning. The simple duties 
of the occasion were soon-finished, and 
the young man drove on with a sad- 
dened face. 

He was, indeed, of little consequence 
to Hester Swain, he thought, bitterly. 
And yet how much he longed to do 
something! There was one, he reflect- 
ed, with some anger, who was useful, 
and from that hour he began to hate 
Walton Huxford. Yet he could have 
defined no reason for such a feeling, 
one which was foreign to his common 
experience. Surely, the young captain 
was of service, and should he not be 
glad? The fact that he was himself 
powerless to render aid, rankled terri- 
bly within. 

There had, in truth, never been much 
liking among the people of Sherburne 
for young Captain Huxford. He was 
too much given to grasping for money 
and power. His schoolmates had seen 
him rise among them by dint of those 
same qualities which had ever made him 
a leader on the playground. His meth- 
ods were fair enough ; none could find 
fault with them; but they somehow 
savored too much of the prowess of 
self, for selfs sake. The other boys 
had not cared so much for the winning 
as for the game. This characteristic 
was the great difference between Hux- 
ford and his mates when they became 
men. Contented, as most of them were, 
with the earning of an honest living, 
they had seen him become a young 
man of property and power in their 
midst. It was the abyss which yawns 
between ambition and contentment. 

But tolerance is a virtue which tran- 
scends many others among the old 
Nantucketers, and often, indeed, be- 
comes almost a fault. There was no 
greed for gold in the moral texture of 
Lemuel Macy. He found pleasure in 
living, and he passed his time happily 
in the busy duties of his farm life. 
There was, on the other hand, an eager- 
ness to be forward in the scale of fort- 
une, which made Huxford disliked by 
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his fellow-men. Butit was an unuttered 
antipathy which was now creeping into 
the consciousness of Lemuel Macy. 

Together with this rising hate for 
Walton Huxford came another feeling, 
as fresh and grateful to his soul as the 
other was bitter. It was his increasing 
devotion to Hester Swain. In the 
midst of his trouble her gray figure and 
fresh, blooming cheeks formed a com- 
forting background. The sight of her 
distress had awakened to life an emo- 
tion that had hitherto lain dormant, in 
the busy trend of his daily life. So, 
often do we require to see our precious 
ones in pain to realize to the full our 
love for them. Lemuel Macy was a 
man all heart. In his largeness of soul 
there was only one thought now—his 
new sense of affection and sympathy for 
Hester Swain. 

How monstrous and presuming it 
seemed to him, too! Who was he, to 
think on Hester Swain as one to be 
loved by him? To be sure, indeed, he 
was only a common yeoman, and a ten- 
ant of her father’s property. It could 
only be at best a fleeting dream of hap- 
piness. In these days, perhaps, one 
in his position would not have 
looked upon the heart of Hester Swain 
as something impossible.to obtain. 
But the people of the old town of 
Sherburne “ knew their place.” 

With such thoughts Lemuel Macy 
returned to his farm. That evening, 
over the fire of peat, dug from his 
own swamps, he discussed the excit- 
ing news from town. He told his 
mother how sorry he felt for the de- 
fenceless condition of Hester Swain, 
and he thought it would have been bet- 
ter if she could have come to the farm 
as an asylum, even if her father was de- 
termined to remain in town. 


There was a new light in his face, 
which did not escape the seer-like scru- 


tiny of his mother. She pondered over 
it much during the ensuing months. 
The two retired, full of thankfulness 
that their isolated position rendered 
them but little likely to suffer from the 
impending invasion. They were grate- 
ful, when they compared their lot with 
that of others higher than they in the 
little island world. But beneath it all 
there was a great wonder in the mind 
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of Lemuel’s mother that he should have 
presumed to offer the shelter of their 
humble home to his landlord and his 
daughter. 

“ And, son,” she said, in the course of 
their conversation, “did thee bid Good- 
man Swain and Hester to our humble 
house? Thee must have been beside 
thyself!” 

“ But such was their plight, mother, 
that I could not do less! And, mother, 
Hester Swain was gracious, and seem- 
ingly very grateful.” Thus they talked 
on and wondered until long past their 
time for retiring. 


The east wind saved the inhabitants 
of Sherburne from the invasion. The 
deputation returned September 23d 
with glad tidings, which made the fol- 
lowers of George Fox almost forget 
their wonted sedateness. It was after- 
ward learned that the fleet had received 
no direct orders from the proper author- 
ities in New York. They had used the 
unimportant act of the saving of a pur- 
sued schooner as a pretext for their ex- 
pedition. They pretended to the depu- 
tation that a schooner from Rhode 


Island had brought orders for them to 
abandon the invasion and to set sail at 
once for the mainland. 

Captain Walton Huxford hastened to 
the house of Goodman Swain with the 


glad news. But he had come two late. 
The old man was dead! 

He was found the morning after his 
daughter’s betrothal in a speechless 
condition, his eyes starting from his 
head in his effort to articulate. Hester 
had found him, and had called Mizpah, 
the Indian housekeeper. In vain did 
she ply him with the decoctions her 
skill with native herbs prompted her to 
make. The old man had been struck 
with death from the first. He strug- 
gled hard against his speechless con- 
dition, but the words would not come, 
and he passed away, pointing, in his 
last agony, toward the West. With him 
departed all knowledge of the where- 
abouts of his hoarded gold. Poor 
Hester had tried in vain to understand 
his mutterings and his strenuous efforts 
to leave her a last message. 

There was no one to comfort the 
fatherless girl now, and when Walton 
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Huxford pressed her hand in an awk- 
ward attempt to be her consoler, it sent 
a shiver of revulsion through her whole 
frame. It passed through her mind at 
the same time that he was her betrothed 
lover, and she felt that he did not love 
her. 

“Hester, I will care for thee,” he 
said, in a clumsy effort to say some- 
thing ; ‘for thee and all thine own.” 

But the womanhood in the simple 
childish girl had come to the surface in 
her moment of sorrow, and she answered 
him despite herself: “I thank thee, 
Walton Huxford, but I do not love 
thee and I never can. I will never be 
thy wife!” 

He was stung. Love! What had he 
to do with love? What could Hester 
know of love? What had love to do 
with this compact of theirs, which was 
her father’s making ? 

“Nay, but thee shall marry me!” he 
said, sternly. “Thee is but a child, 
Hester! It is thy father’s dying wish 
that I should care for thee. Thee is 
surely not his daughter to disregard 
his dying wish, and his breath but just 
gone from his body! ” 

But in her dumb sorrow the girl 
scarcely heeded him as he continued— 
“He has indeed left thee in a sad 
plight! Where-is his treasure? Does 
thee know?” The words came from 
the miserable miserly instinct of the 
man. 

The girl turned upon him. “ His 
treasure! Why speak of that now that 
he has gone? Do not talk to me, Wal- 
ton Huxford, I cannot bear it. Leave 
me in peace with my father.” 

He was now thoroughly amazed and 
angered, and he turned and left her. 
Poor Hester! she had spoken from the 
depths of her nature without a thought. 
All her young womanhood had been 
outraged by his last remark. She sank 
at her father’s bedside in an agony of 
grief and loneliness. She wished that 
the British had come, and that her life 
had gone with her father’s. What 
strange and cruel malady had taken 
him just when she needed him so much? 
She felt that now she had no one to 
lean upon. There was no one to whom 
she could turn for protection. Her in- 
stinct made her recoil from the man to 
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whom her father had given her in his 
worldly blindness. She had been left, 
so frail and ignorant of life, at the very 
time when she thought she needed him 
most. She could not now discern the 
Providence which had thus rescued her 
from the wreck of her life. 

She was obliged to see much of Wal- 
ton Huxford during those few days be- 
fore her father’s burial. In his master- 
ful way he took full possession, and to 
him all turned for direction. He was 
glad to speak freely of the last days of 
Israel Swain. He told everyone how 
he had placed all things in his hands, 
including his daughter, whom he cas- 
ually mentioned, as a minor chattel on 
the estate. 

But where was Israel Swain’s gold ? 
No one on the island could answer that 
question. Yet Huxford knew there was 
a rich store somewhere. Israel Swain 
had labored hard all his days. He had 
owned much in shipping and largely in 
real estate. And none knew this better 
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than his would-be son-in-law. He was 
well aware how richly the salt works 
had yielded. But no one had seen the 
old man go forth from his house, and 
still those who understood him could 
not believe that he would be lacking in 
wisdom at the present time. In vain 
did Walton Huxford search and ques- 
tion. He prowled around with an un- 
holy eagerness before the funeral. The 
salt works and other property of Israel 
Swain failed to furnish a clew, and the 
young miser was frantic. 

In his miserable passion to become 
possessed of what he now felt to be his 
own, he almost forgot Hester. He be- 
lieved that she would not refuse to be 
his wife when a few weeks had passed 
and she had recovered from the first 
sting of her sorrow. Whom else could 
she trust? He dismissed all anxiety 
from, his mind as useless worry. Then 
he set about in good earnest to estimate 
how much the old man’s departure had 
added to his own wealth. 


(To be concluded.) 
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By Edward Barron 


Wuen the festival holds in Zanzibar 
And the Arab plays on his cymbal clear, 
Then the hill-girl comes to the great bazaar 
And dances there like a forest deer. 
All silent at once grows the market’s din, 
Intent looks the stranger from far Soudan, 
But the gray sheik mutters, and strokes his chin— 
“Oh, a dainty gift for the old sultan.” 


The Circassian wife on her terraced roof 
For her freedom sighs as she views the sight; 

While the rich Jew merchant gives better proof, 
By a golden coin, of his sleek delight. 

The slave-dealers shout from the swarming inn 
Till they startle the late-come caravan, 

But the gray sheik nods, and strokes his chin— 
“’Tis a worthy gift for the old sultan.” 


The dervish ceases his giddiest whirl 
And stares with a scowl on his twisted face, 
For he is as naught when the lovely girl 
Maddens the throng with her tireless grace. 
* Bismillah, the maid is Mahomet’s kin,” 


Cries a soldier. 


“Ay, by the great Koran 
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But the gray sheik beckons a tribesman thin— 
“Yea, a rare, rare gift for the old sultan!” 





NOBODY’S FAULT 
By W. Hull Western 


short weeks, and were yet to ex- 
perience their first ‘‘ difference.” 

Mrs. Brigutone (as Mr. B. seats him- 
self at the table for the evening meal ). It 
occurs to me that it is time your “girls,” 
as you call them, stopped writing to 
you—now that you are a married man. 

Mr. B. (in surprised tones). My 
“ girls ?”—why—who—er— What do 
you mean, my dear ? 

Mrs. B. (frigidly ). There is a letter at 
your plate—no doubt you recognize the 
handwriting. J don’t. 

Mr. B. (taking up the letter gingerly ). 
I can’t imagine who could find occasion 
to write to me now. (Jn a relieved tone.) 
Perhaps it is another of those little 
notes of congratulation. We will have 
quite a collection after a while. 

Mrs. B. (testily ). I see no excuse for 
them. It is perfectly evident to me 


shor had been married but a few 


that they are only written for the 


answer expected. 

Mr. B. (laughingly). Why, Bessie— 
how ridiculous! (Jn conciliatory tone.) 
Come, don’t get jealous, little woman. 
I'm sure I don’t recognize the hand- 
writing at all——- 

Mrs. B. (breaking in). There’s a 
monogram on the back of the envelope ; 
S. E. F., or something of the kind. I 
was going to open the letter, but 

Mr. B. (softly). You are at perfect 
liberty, my dear, to open any or all of 
my letters. (Throws letter across the 
table to her.) Open it now, won’t you? 
There can be nothing in it I would in 
the least object to you seeing. 

Mrs. B. (petulantly). No, thank you. 
I decline. ( Zosses letter back. ) 

Mr. B. (coaringly). Come, it will 
please me. I really cannot imagine 
who it is from, and the monogram— 
(spells it out slowly)—“S. E. F.”— 
the letters only puzzle me all the more. 
Why—er—Bessie, I declare it looks to 
me as if the handwriting was more like 
that of a man than a woman. 

Mrs. B. (with withering sarcasm). 
You are not a very competent judge of 


handwriting, Mr. B., evidently. Tell me, 
does a man generally use pink station- 
ery, violet ink, and a monogram ? 

Mr. B. (ignoring the questions and 
extending the letter toward Mrs. B.). 
Don’t let us quarrel over the matter. 
Won't you open it ? 

Mrs. B. (decidedly). Never! 

Mr. B. (reproachfully ). Bessie ! 

Mrs. B. (between sobs). Oh! I—wish 
—I—was—D-E-A-D! And—to—think 
— we — have— only—been——married — 
two—months! It--is-—-DREADFUL! 

Mr. B. (calmly). But, my dear, I as- 
sure you I have not the faintest idea 
who this letter is from. (A pause.) It 
is really ridiculous making such a fuss 
about it. (He tears the letter open.) I 
—/(exultantly )—Whay, little woman, the 
plagued thing isn’t for me at all. 

Mrs. B. (sharply). It is! 

Mr. B. (solemnly). I declare it isn’t. 
Look here! (Inspects the writing upon 
the envelope closely, then laughs provok- 
ingly.) As true as I live, it is for you. 
The word “ Mrs.” in the address does 
look like “ Mr.,” I admit, but that is be- 
cause the “s” is blurred ; besides—(ex- 
tracting letter )—it starts off with “My 
dear Mrs. Brightone.” See, it is as 
plain as day. 

Mrs. B. (striving vainly to stifle 
tears). I—call—it—downright—inhu- 
man of—-you-—-to— trifle—with— my 
—feelings—-so—I 

Mr. B. (breaking in.) But, my dear, 
I am not trifling; the letter is yours, 
not mine. I certainly am not Mrs. B. 
arfd—/ glances hurriedly at signature )—-I 
— swear — I — never— knew —a— Mr. 
Fred. E. Summers—in—my—whole— 
life! (Deliberately, after a pause.) By 
the way, who is Mr. Summers, Bessie? 

Mrs. B. (rising from chair and assum- 
ing dramatic attitude). Charles Bright- 
one! I thought when I married you, I 
married a gentleman. I won't stay in 
the house to be insulted like this—— 

Mr. B. (testily). Come, come! let us 
dispense with heroics! There is no 
harm done. I simply asked a perfectly 
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natural question, and as for the letter, 
I have not read it— would not even have 
looked at it but to convince you ‘twas 
yours. Won't you take it? (Tosses tt 
toher.) I suppose Mr. Summers was 
one of your old “boys,” eh ? 

Mrs. B.—Mr. Summers is at least a 
gentleman. 

Mr. B. (serenely). Not a doubt of 
that, my dear ; writing letters to a wom- 
an but six weeks mariied is sufficient 
evidence of the fact. ( Viciously.) Ugh! 
Td like to have him within reach of my 
fingers, now! (Sarcastically.) Probably 
he writes to invite himself to call when 
Mr. Brightone is not at home. 

Mrs. B. (completely overcome). How 
dare you! I sha’n’t touch the letter ! 

Mr. B. (carelessly). As you like, my 
dear. 

Mrs. B.—It is brutal of you to treat 
meso! I never expected to see or hear 
from Mr. Summers again. I—I—hate 
him ! 

Enter Mr. Bricutone’s sister. | 

[iss B. (laughs apologetically). You 
must excuse my rushing in upon you 
in this way, but (noting the evidences of 
trouble) I am evidently de trop. ( With 
mock dismay.) What an unhappy look- 
ing couple! My new sister in tears! 
(To Mr. B., reproachfully.) Charlie, 
what have you been doing ? 

Mr. B. (starting from his place at the 
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table and wandering uneasily about the 
room). Nothing at all, my dear sister. 
Nothing, I assure you. Bess received 
a letter from a Mr. Summers-—-one of 
the “old boys” (laughingly). I want 
her to read it. (Aside,) Of course 
I shouldn’t under any circumstance. 
Well, she won’t do it, and—there you 
are ! 

Miss B. (with assumed sternness). 
Not another word. Charlie, you are a 
brute! Where is the mischievous 
epistle? (Mr. B. hands it to her.) May 
I read it ? (to Mrs. B. ) 

Mrs. B. (timidly). Y--e—-s. 

Mr. B. (unconcernedly). By my leave, 
certainly. 

Miss B. (soothingly). Then listen, 
both of you. (Reads. ) 


‘‘My DEAR Mrs. BRIGHTONE: Have just 
returned from a business trip and find cards 
announcing your marriage to Mr. Brightone. 
If it is not too late allow me to extend my 
best wishes for your continued happiness. My 
congratulations to your husband, and should 
he have occasion, through business or other- 
wise, to come to our small city, I trust he 
will look me up. Iam still with father, at 42 
Youknow Street. 

‘* Sincerely, 
“ FRED. E. SUMMERS.” 


Miss B. (reprovingly ). There! Aren’t 
you both thoroughly ashamed of your- 
selves ? 

(Curratn.) 
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By Mary Dawson 


Edward Manning reposed on sofa- 

cushions. The body of the gentle- 
man in question was deposited over the 
sofa itself. Mr. Manning was slowly 
puffing ata handsome meerschaum held 
between his teeth and picking out dis- 
mal chords on a mandolin. 

A general air of disorder and gloom 
prevailed throughout the young fel- 
low’s apartment. Sheets of new music, 
farewell chants, and mournful love dit- 
ties lay scattered over the floor in com- 
pany with books of grewsome title—“ Is 
Life Worth Living?” “The History of 


‘|= head and heels alike of Mr. 


Twenty Suicides,” and other volumes of 
like variety. 

The very magnificence of the sanctum 
seemed to have taken on a melancholy 
glamour. The oriental hangings had 
absorbed the evening’s duskiness and 
the face of Queen Ethelberta in the 
tapestry was become really diabolical. 

Young Manning turned, groaning, 
from it all, abandoning himself to de- 
spair and the mandolin. His brown 
hair stood wildly out in all directions. 
His white boyish face was comically pa- 
thetic in its look of utter misery. 

It was this propitious moment that 
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Thomas John Murray chose for his 
regular weekly visit. He opened the 
door and came in unannounced. Man- 
ning inwardly confounded all visitors 
who came in without knocking, and all 
servants who allowed them to do so. 

Murray was evidently in the most 
exuberant spirits. Annoying exuber- 
ance, Manning thought. His broad face 
beamed. His voice filled the room. 
“Hello, Ted!” he cried. Then with 
a change of tone: “Hello! What's all 
this? Perhaps I shouldn’t come in.” 

“Come in, come in. You're a friend 
of the family.” 

“T hope so,” roared the other with a 
greatlaugh. “ But, seriously, Ted, what 
doesallthismean? This ain’t like you.” 

“Tt means a bad fit of the blues. 
Warranted fast color.” 

“Ts that all? I thought it was small- 
pox. Get up and take a bath and a 
horseback ride.” 

“T’ve had them both. It’s no go 
this time, Tom. Ive been this way for 
a week. Ive chucked up everything. 
I’m going to the dogs fast as possible.” 

Murray seated himself on the couch 
beside the young fellow and looked at 
him steadily. ‘“ When you were a 
couple of years younger I thrashed 
you for this kind of thing, my boy,” he 
observed, concisely. “Hang it! I al- 
ways said that this pampering would be 
the death of you. It takes a pretty 
strong head to stand a bank account 
like yours, Manning.” 

Manning took the pipe from between 
his teeth and laughed, while Murray 
stooped to collect a few of the volumes 
with which the floor was strewn. ‘The 
History of Twenty Suicides,” he read, 
slowly. Then followed a pause in which 
Murray looked serious. 

“Ted,” said he, “when I find you 
with a book like this about, I don’t leave 
you till you are on your feet again.” 

“Good heavens! Do you think I 
take that rot seriously?” cried the young 
fellow, crossly. 

“Tf I did I should have in the police. 
Get up, you young idiot. Get up and 
pack your box. You leave to-morrow 
morning, do youhear? AndI stay with 
you to-night.” 

Manning uttered a howl of laughter. 
“You'll be unloading my pistol in a mo- 
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ment! Where are you going to send 
me?” he asked. 

“Tll take you home with me. I'm 
Southnow. Have opened up my mother’s 
old home again, you know. I’m going 
to run down for a couple of days. Tl 
promise you a good time. Pretty girls 
and all.” 

Manning shook his head. ‘What an 
awful cad you must think me, Tom! I 
wouldn’t for the world go along and 
spoil that little vacation of yours. I 
would not. Don’t mention it.” 

“The sea-shore then. Winter season. 
Awfully swell.” 

Manning groaned. 

“Shut up,” said Tom. ‘Europe then.” 

“ Can’t, worse luck! Have to be here 
when my aunt arrives.” 

“Bicycle tour. Get the Conway boys.” 

“Too deucedly rough, damp, and dis- 
agreeable—the weather, I mean.” 

“Hang you,” cried Murray, sharply. 
“T’ve a good mind to make you take a 
trip like young Wilberden’s when he 
got in that row at home. He went to 
the railway station and jumped on a 
train without knowing in the least where 
it would carry him. Paid his fare to the 
end of the routes—It wasn’t so bad sfter 
all. He got off somewhere and .~. a 
lot of college girls and boys with young 
chaperones 

But the misanthrope had sprung up 
with glowing eyes and was kicking the ob- 
noxious literature to all corners of the 
room. “Ill do it to-morrow,” he shout- 
ed. “By George! that’s the jewel of a 
plan. Bravo!” 

“Sit down, you young fool,” 
Murray. 


said 
“Sit down, and shut up. Do 
you think I meant thatseriously? You’d 
be in a most unholy scrape inside of 
five hours.” 

“My fate, whatever it may be, is 


sealed. Dear fellow, give us your bless- 
ing,” cried Manning, with dramatic 
flourishes. 

‘Pooh, nonsense,” said Tom, earnestly. 
‘You'll come with me, of course. I'll 
promise you all the flirting you want. 
I'll find some one to do the other half— 
some one charming.” 

“Not now, Murray,” said the boy, 
gratefully. “But I hope that the invi- 
tation will hold good until I’m a decent 
fellow again. No, I'd better go off this 
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trip alone, and in that case if I get 
those confounded blues no one will suf- 
fer but myself. Ill go to-morrow, and 
not a scrape, Tom, I promise you.” 


“This ’ere, sir, is the end of the route. 
We stop ’ere,” and the conductor tapped 
Manning on the shoulder and looked 
puzzled. 

“Oh, that’s it! Well, if you don’t go 
any further I must get off here, of 
course,” said the young fellow, with a 
start. 

“Ain't you had the worth of your 
money, sir?” and the official grinned. 

“Oh, certainly, yes. Twice over. 
Have you an idea what time it is?” 

“Just 12 m. At noon precisely we 
reaches———” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” Manning inter- 
rupted. Idrather not hear the name 
of the place, please. It’s a freak of 
mine, anotion. Here, drink something 
to my health, won’t you?” and thrust- 
ing a half dollar into the man’s palm 
he stepped down. 

“Whew! It is a pretty place enough,” 
he commented, when he had seen his 
box safely deposited on the platform. 
And there seemed little else to do but 
wait for the development of events. 

A pretty place it was with its little 
lake plainly visible from the station 
platform, with a boundary on one side 
of fine woods, with wide streets and 
white rambling mansions and cottages. 

“T’ve struck it rich,” he soliloquized. 
“Now bring on the college girls and 
the young chaperones. I suppose those 
large affairs are hotels. Hello! What’s 
up ?” 

A dog-cart drawn by a handsome bay, 
and driven by a young lady in an Eng- 
lish garden-hat, had turned the corner 
in full view and was making for the 
station at breakneck pace. The young 
lady’s hat flapped wildly in the breeze. 
The animal itself seemed to enter into 
the spirit of the thing. The little vehicle 
fairly skimmed over the ground. 

It came to a standstill at the station 


and the young lady sprang down with- 
ina yard of the spot where Manning 
stood. Then she put one hand on each 
of the young fellow’s shoulders, and 
kissed him in the face of all the world. 

“Dear Lord!” ejaculated Manning 
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inwardly, “she knows me! It’s con- 
foundedly pleasant meeting people one 
knows, because if she knows me I must 
know her.” Whereupon his head went 
under the garden-hat. 

“My dearest fellow,” cried the young 
lady, when this operation was finished, 
“T’m desperately glad to see you and 
desperately sorry to be late. Ive been 
down for each train since your letter 
came. Twice a day. Ah, I’ve been wild 
to see you. But you aren’t a bit what 
I imagined. Not a bit like your letters. 
Whatever made you describe yourself 
as you did?” 

“ You are disappointed then?” asked 
Manning, eagerly. 

“Disappointed! Ah, you are just 
looking for compliments. Well, you 
won't get any, sir. Come along. You 
must be famished after travelling,” and 
she stepped into the cart laughing and 
handed him the reins. 

« And now tell me how you like your 
little sister. Do I fill your ideal of 
Kate? I am going to be ever so nice to 
you, my dear.” 

Out of pure gratitude Manning 
looked once more under the garden-hat. 
“T never had any girl become a sister 
to me so nicely before,” he said. 

“There !” cried Miss Kate. “I knew 
it! There never was a man who wrote 
such letters as you do without being 
the most out and out kind of a flirt. 
You do flirt, don’t you, my dear? Just 
with any pretty woman that seems will- 
ing.” 

“Come, come. You wouldn’t have 
me confessing my iniquities before I 
have been with you ten minutes,” Man- 
ning pleaded. 

“Well, I won't. But I fully expect 
to see you flirting with Mrs. Haberly 
within half an hour,” observed the 
young lady. 

“ With a married woman? Worse and 
worse!” laughed Ted. 

“ A widow,” corrected the young lady, 
with mock severity. “Mrs. Haberly is 
my chaperone and my dearest friend. 
I’ve written you stacks about her. She’s 
charming, dear, and she’s positively 
beautiful. She’s been just as anxious 
asI have to see you. But her idea of 
you was different, just as mine was. 
She'll be surprised.” 
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“Perhaps she won’t look at me if I 
degenerate her ideal,” said Manning. 

“Oh, yes, she will; she must. If she 
didn’t, all my plans would be spoiled.” 

** What plans, dearest ?” 

“Why, I’ve quite made up my mind 
that the two of you are to marry. It 
would make a most perfect romance— 
and here we are at home, dear, and 
there is Mrs. Haberly on the porch. 
She’s crazy to see you. I’ve told her 
she must call you Tom.” 


The breakfast-room at Rosewood 
was to young Manning, without ex- 
ception, the most fascinating little 
apartment he had ever set foot in. The 
daintiness of the ruffled curtains, the 
whiteness of the table linen, the quaint- 
ness of the open fireplace, in which a 
log always blazed and crackled, had for 
him a never-ending fascination. 

On the second morning after his ar- 
rival the young fellow found himself 
standing by this little fire a full half 
hour before the breakfast. When he 


entered, the butler looked up from his 
occupation of polishing silver and 
grinned amusedly. 


‘Jest haf past seven, suh. A haf 
hour faw the ladies comes. Have a cup 
o’ coffee, Masr Tom ?” 

“ No, no,” said Ted, contentedly. “Tl 
wait.” 

The darkey bent once more over his 
teapots, and Manning drew a chair to 
the window. 

The view from the breakfast-room 
was especially beautiful. The hill on 
which the house stood sloped down 
from this point, and on one side the 
meadows, on the other the orchards, lay 
full in view. 

He drew a long breath as he looked. 
He had become quite attached to the 
dear old place. Beautiful old Rose- 
wood! What a wrench it would be to 
leave it! The wrench would be coming 
pretty soon now. That brother of Miss 
Kate, wherever he was, would be sure 
to turn up in a couple of days. He 
wondered idly if the brother would be 
a hot-tempered fellow, and if he should 
turn up unexpectedly, whether there 
would be much of a row. However, it 
mattered very little. A scrap would 
be a romantic ending to this astonish- 
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ing adventure. The whole thing would 
make a most thrilling bit to tell at the 
club, suppressing names, of course. 
He smiled then, remembering that he 
had learned no names to suppress. 

There were bound to be a few ex- 
citing moments—perhaps disagreeable 
ones. In ali prudence it would be 
better to evacuate at once. But the 
fellow who would give up a day or two 
of Miss Kate’s society, drives with her, 
walks with her, meals with her, because 
there was danger of a chuckle-headed 
brother dropping in—such a man was, 
in Manning’s code, too contemptible 
for words. He, Edward Manning, fully 
intended staying till the bitter end, if 
bitter it should prove. He meant to 
take the very last look that Miss Kate 
would bestow upon him. For after the 
exposure she would never look at him 
again. In the beginning he had ac- 
cepted this fact rather philosophically. 
‘She'll throw me over, of course,” he 
had said. ‘She'll look at me out of 
those big eyes of hers and ‘fix’ me as 
the fellow says to the girl in Browning.” 

That had been in the beginning. 
Now, the idea had much more of a 
twinge to it. He did not joke now. 
Instead of saying, “She'll throw me 
over, of course,” he now said: “I won- 
der if she’d ever grow to forgive me?” 
It was all the devil of a mess. He 
came to that conclusion while staring 
out of the breakfast-room windows. 
Well, Fortune and his own confounded 
recklessness had got him there, and the 
pair of them might get him out again. 

“Up already, dear?” said Kate’s gay 
voice in the door-way. 

“Half an hour ago. I was waiting for 
you,” he said, drawing a second chair to 
the window. “I needn't ask if you 
slept well. You are a vision.” 

“It’s a new one. Do you like it?” 
asked Kate, settling the ruffles of the 
freshest of morning-gowns. 

“Like it? Iadoreit!” said Manning. 

“T expected that. You couldn’t help 
yourself. To see this gown is to love 
it. But we have a few minutes yet. 
Mrs. Haberly isn’t quite ready and I 
want to talk seriously with you, Tom— 
to scold you, in fact.” 

“Seriously, then,” asked Ted, “ what 
have I done?” ; 
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“That's just it,” continued the young 
lady, reprovingly. “You haven’t been 
doing enough. There are sins of omis- 
sion and commission. You learned that 
in your catechism. Your sins are of 
omission. I’m disappointed in you.” 

“Now, dearest, don’t say that. Tell 
me what the matter is.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, you don’t 
take the interest in Mrs. Haberly that 
I expected. You don’t seem to flirt with 
her in the least. I expected to see you 
walking together in all sorts of shadowy 
corners. It’s too bad.” 

‘*T was in ashadowy corner with Mrs. 
Haberly yesterday evening, if my mem- 
ory doesn’t fail me,” said Manning, in 
self-exoneration. 

“Really!” cried Kate, ecstatically. 
“When ?” 

“ Directly after tea.” 

“But I was with you after tea.” 

“ Exactly,” Manning answered. “You 
were in the corner, too. That made it 
all the more delightful.” 

“Ah, Tom. You are too bad,” sighed 
Miss Kate. 

“Good-morning,” said Mrs. Haberly, 
drawing back the curtains. 


After breakfast the lady of the house 
overtook Ted in one of the garden- 
walks at Rosewood. She slipped her 
arm through his. ‘You look blue, my 
dear. What is it?” 

“Blue, dearest girl? 
life!” he answered. 

“No? That’s good. 
de something for me.” 

“What then?” the young fellowasked, 
smniling. 

“T want you to write to your old 
school-friend, Harry Bradford, and ask 
him here for a week. You know we 
met him in Europe and liked him im- 
mensely. He’s a fine fellow.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” was 
Ted’s answer. He looked down into 
Miss Kate’s eyes and forced himself to 
speak gayly. But, in point of fact, it 
was one of the hardest moments of his 
life. The reaction had come. The es- 
capade was not yet four days old. It 
was still the same madcap, daring ad- 
venture which had fascinated him by its 
very lawlessness. But the light upon 
it had changed. “It’s ungentlemanly 


Never in my 


I want you to 
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work, sure enough,” groaned Ted in- 
wardly. “I’m analias. I’m eating an- 
other fellow’s bread and not paying for 
it. Every servant in the place is bowing 
and scraping to me and I’m not their 
master. I’m driving another fellow’s 
horses, and kissing another fellow’s 
sister—although that in most cases is 
just as it ought to be,” and Manning 
smiled grimly. ‘I’m acting a long lie 
and telling any number of short ones,” 
he continued, “and I’m preparing a 
beastly shock for these two girls—for 
poor Kate especially.” 

Kate! Ah, if only he hadn’t come to 
love that little lady whose round arm 
lay even then in his own, what a lark the 
whole thing would have been. Before 
that torturing love for her had arrived, 
the adventure had seemed ideal. But 
now !—Would she, could she, ever for- 
give him? 

“Tom, dear, you are staring miles 
off, over the peach-trees, and making 
queer faces,” interrupted Miss Kate. 

Manning laughed. “Oh, I’m com- 
pounded of bad habits. But you aren’t 
going to leave me ?” 

* T’ve some things to attend to in the 
house. I won’t be so very long. There’s 
Mrs. Haberly walking along the edge 
of the woods. Hadn’t you better go 
over to her, dear? You really don’t 
know her half enough.” And so say- 
ing, Kate gathered up her skirts and 
fled along the walk to the house. 

Manning turned in the widow's di- 
rection. She had evidently noticed 
Kate’s departure and was signalling 
to him to approach. She had stopped 
walking, and her slender, black-robed 
figure stood prettily out against a 
background of tree-trunks. 

Manning hurried up to her. 

“You called me,” he said. “You 
know how thoroughly I am at your 
service—always.” 

The widow did not answer. She 
turned however and walked with him, 
her eyes bent upon the ground. ‘It’s 
the pose of poses,” thought Ted. “She 
shows those glorious eyelashes of hers 
to perfection. She’s a stunning wom- 
an.” 

The stunning woman continued to 
walk in silence. The sunlight played 
in the dark masses of her hair. The 
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wind brought the purest of rosy tints 
into her face, always slightly too thin 
and ascetic. She seemed half uncon- 
scious of the young fellow’s presence. 
“Ts she displeased with me, or has she 
forgotten that I am here, or both,” 
thought Ted, somewhat angrily. Aloud 
he said: “ What’s to pay, Mrs. Haber- 
ly? L haven’t been making you angry?” 

The widow looked up then. She 
was smiling with the mouth, but chiefly 
with her black eyes. The diablerie in 
them was something frightful. 

“Made me angry,” she said; “how? 
Have you been trying to make me an- 
gry?” 

“God forbid!” said Ted, fervently. 

“T am not angry,” she continued. 
“Not that I know of. I was thinking. 
I have semething to tell you. I was 
thinking where to begin.” 

“ Begin at the beginning,” he said, 
smiling. 

“Ah, but it ismt as easy as you 
think. It is something rather impor- 


tant, and I want especially to do it well 
because we may not meet again for 
some time.” 

“Are you going away, then?” he 


asked, innocently. 

Mrs. Haberly stopped walking and 
looked steadily in his eyes. “ Young 
man,” she said, “this won’t do, and 
you know it. I am twenty-three, and 
women don’t live to be twenty-three 
without finding out a thing or two. 
Do you hear me?” 

* Yes,” said Manning, “but I am as 
dull as death this morning. I don’t 
catch your meaning.” 

*T have here a little document,” said 
Mrs. Haberly, “ which may serve to il- 
luminate the matter.” She shook out 
her handkerchief and allowed a small 
yellow envelope to fall into his hand. 

“A telegram !” said Ted, astonished. 

“A telegram,” assented the widow, 
dryly. 

Ted drew the string from its enve- 
lope and read: ‘“ Detained. Business. 
Arrive noon train. Surprise Kate. 
Tom.” 

Manning folded the paper, replaced 
it in the envelope and handed it back 
to her. 

“Then Miss Kate’s brother will be 
here at noon?” 
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“Yes,” answered the widow. ‘Her 
other brother.” 

Ted pulled out his watch. “It’s 
noon now,” he said. “I suppose he’s 
on his way. I'll go and meet him and 
make my confession. I meant to from 
the beginning. Good-by.” 

There was a note of admiration in 
the widow’s face. “You do it beauti- 
fully, whoever you are,” she said. “I 
shall expect to see you hereafter with 
some theatrical troupe. Well, good- 
by. I won’t ask your name.” 

She shook hands with him and walked 
quickly away in the shadow of the trees. 
And as she went Manning fancied that 
low mocking laughter rose from the 
woods and followed him. 

He turned slowly into the long drive 
which wended its way down from the | 
great house between two rows of horse- 
chestnut trees. 

This then was to be the end of it all. 
He had brazened it out, of course, with 
Mrs. Haberly, but what more cowardly, 
dastardly, unmanly trick had ever been 
perpetrated? And what more complete 
retribution had ever befallen the per- 
petrator. He was leaving Her forever. 
He had not been able to say the short- 
est word of farewell. And the memory 
which he was leaving Her! She could 
not but think of him forever as a 
common trickster, a mountebank, a 
scoundrel traversing the country in 
search of amusements that a gentleman 
would scorn—— 

“The devil! in thunder? 
Ted, as I’m a biped vociferated a 
deep voice at Manning’s elbow. The 
young fellow turned, only to meet the 
exuberant countenance of Thomas John 
Murray. 

Poor Ted’s head swam. The wind- 
ing road, the trees, the lawns, and even 
the dignified old house itself seemed to 
dance about him in fantastic curves 
and circles. He felt his knees knock, 
and when he opened his mouth to 
speak, the voice died away in his throat. 
For now it was all clear enough. It 
was in Murray’s house that he had dis- 
ported himself. It was Murray’s sister 
he had insulted by this confounded es- 
eapade. Fool! Blind! Idiot! Why 
had he not made inquiry? Why had 
he ? 


What 


1» 
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* Hang it, child!” said Tom. “You 
look sick. Did you want me? Been 
trying tolook me up? Come along to 
the house. Welcome to Rosewood.” 

“Not now,” Manning gasped out. 
“« There’s something you ought to 
know, some fool’s trick that I’ve been 
up to. Walk with me to the station. 
I must have it out with you.” 

“With pleasure. But cheer up, my 
boy. Your bark is a thousand times 
worse than your bite,” said Murray, 
comfortably. 

They walked on together, Ted re- 
peating his conjiteor as they went. 
He told all. The first and the last, the 
best and the worst. He told it bravely. 
Contrary to the boy’s expectation, Tom 
neither laughed norraged. He listened 
at first in amazed silence. 

Afterward, when he spoke, it was orly 
to ask a few practical questions and to 
endeavor to administer a little of the 
comfort of which poor Ted was sorely in 
need. 

“Of course, my dear fellow,” he said, 
“Tm sorry that all this has happened, 
and, of course, when I have made all 
the excuses possible, I am still pretty 
angry with you. But we all go against 
our notions of what is right some- 
times, and I want you to clear your- 
self with Kate. If she is the girl I 
take her for, she will let up on you in 
time.” 

They stood now on the station plat- 
form. 

“Tf you like to send a little note to 
Kate I will carry it,” Murray said. “You 
might ask her to see you for a few mo- 
ments.” 

Ted tore a leaf from his note-book 
and wrote. His fingers trembled but 
the words were manly and honorable. 

‘Read it,” he said, passing it unsealed 
to Murray. 

“Tt isn’t for me,” said the older man, 
smiling. He folded it and placed it in 
his pocket. “Tl see that you have an 
answer before the train leaves. I mean 
to explain things.” 

Ted watched him disappear. Lucky 
devil! He was going to Rosewood. 

A full half-hour before the train start- 
ed a groom from Rosewood rode up with 
two notes for Manning. One in Kate’s 
handwriting. It was merely an envelope 
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enclosing his own note. The second 
a scrawl from Tom. It read: 


Did my level best, but K. is furious. Be- 
ware the anger of a patient woman. My per- 
mission to write whenever you want. Come 
down as soon as you dare. T. J. M. 


The weeks dragged themselves along. 
Queen Ethelberta, in the tapestry, 
scowled more than ever. Manning 
burned the “Twenty Suicides,” and in- 
dulged in frantic horseback rides and 
swinging trapeze at the gymnasium. 
He had written to Miss Kate four times 
each week, and four times each week, 
without fail, had his letters come back 
unopened. 

There were times when he vowed that 
he would become superior to it all. 
That no woman living, whoever or what- 
ever she might be, should have power 
to ruin his life, to make him wretched. 
These were the times of the horseback 
rides and gymnasium practice. But at 
others he could only groan out, 

“Tf she keeps this up much longer I 
shall be stark mad.” 

He had arranged the letters in 
mounds, each according to the day on 
which they were returned. And now 
each mound numbered four envelopes. 


One sunny morning, some eight weeks 
after the events related in the foregoing 
chapters, saw a young fellow descend 
from the early train at a little station 
which is more remarkable as being the 
end of the route than for any other rea- 


son. The young man’s face was grave. 
His whole countenance seemed to con- 
vey the idea that he was bent on some 
unusual and dangerous mission. 

‘“‘Tt’s do or die, this time,” said Man- 
ning between his teeth. “I will die, if 
need be, in the attempt, but before that 
I will make the hardest kind of a fight. 
She shall forgive me.” 

He turned his face resolutely in the 
direction of Rosewood, and set out at 
a brisk pace along the dusty road. He 
could not help recalling, and blushing 
hotly as he did so, two former journeys 
over the same route—one with a dash- 
ing turnout and a young lady in a gar- 
den-hat; the other in company with a 
friend, in which the friend had behaved 
like the fine fellow he was. 
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Then came Rosewood. Beautiful old 
Rosewood ! Ted felt as he turned into 
the shade of the horse-chestnut trees 
as if he were approaching home. As 
he drew near the mansion itself and 
struck out across the lawn, Ted no- 
ticed a couple of trees which, coming 
together, formed a little bower. In 
the shadow of the bower he detected a 
bench and on the bench two people. 
They seemed oblivious of his presence, 
oblivious, in fact, of anything but each 
other. The young man Ted recognized 
by his figure to be Murray. The girl 
bore a strong resemblance to Mrs. Hab- 
erly. Ted would not have taken oath 
to the fact, but he thought that Thomas 
John’s arm was around Mrs. Haberly. 
Miserable though he was, Ted laughed. 

“T guess Tom doesn’t want to be 
disturbed,” he said. 
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And on the porch he found Her. She 
was trimming vines with a pair of very 
sharp scissors. She wore for the pur- 
pose a most fascinating and useless 
little apron and a garden-hat with a 
wreath of poppies. 

She looked up as he approached and 
then down again very quickly. She 
set to work snipping off the slender 
shoots with a reckless and unprece- 
dented ferocity. He leaned against 
one of the pillars near by and watched 
her in silence. 

When a quarter of an hour had passed 
and there was no change except a no- 
ticeable increase in the clipping, Ted 
broke out, fiercely : 

“I thought women were merciful.” 
There was a slight pause. “And I 
thought men were—-brave,” said a voice 


_ from beneath the garden-hat. 


THE SENTENCE 


By Theodosia Pickering 


Sweerueart, within the Court of Love 
You swore you loved not me. 

Judge Cupid frowned his pen above, 
And muttered, “ Perjury!” 


Severe the penalty—thy part 
Forever more to be 

Imprisoned in the guarded heart 
And thrice-locked soul of me. 


I) 7. Y/ WV, 
Yi 





ABDALLAH’S LESSON 
By Arthur J. Burdick 


AxpaLLaH, pious above all mankind 
Who dwelt in Mecca, morning, noon, and night 


His voice to Allah raised in prayer. 


Contrite 


Was he and humble—pure in mind. 


Inspired of Heaven he—not so his wife ; 
She daily stood the market place within 
And bought and sold, nor deemed it any sin 
To mingle there in scenes of toil and strife. 


While thus he prayed she earned the food he ate ; 


But oft he reprimanded her. 


Said he: 


“Thou shouldst devote thy life to prayer, like me, 
Serve not thyself; Allah, alone, is great.” 


At last his words sank deep into her heart. 
Said she: “While Allah shall my poor life spare, 
My voice to him I'll raise in holy prayer. 
Henceforth of righteousness I am a part.” 


Abdallah’s heart was glad, and, side by side, 
They prayed until the sun in heaven was high. 
Then Hunger to the pious man drew nigh 

And loudly clamored to be satisfied. 


Abdallah’s wife still prayed—no food was there-— 
The good man’s soul was vexed. “ Tis plain,” he said, 
“That even piety must needs be fed, 

And man cannot exist alone by prayer.” 


And thus he learned: “Faith, without works, is dead.” 
And, profiting by what he learned, straightway 
He went to work, and prospered from that day, 

And thanks to Allah gave for daily bread. 


THE LIGHT OF PERSISTAN 


By Svetozar Ivan Tonjoroff 


ters to the southward through the 
low-lying mist as a sleeping wom- 
an spreads her tresses upon the pil- 
low. At the palace of the Shah, near 
the city of Teheran, not a light gleamed 
in kiosk or latticed window. The rose- 
gardens, brooding upon the river, were 
silent with the stillness of fear. 
For many weeks the Emir Hussein 


. | ‘HE pale Amu-Daria spread its wa- 


and his wild horsemen of the Turkestan 
had hung upon the wings of the ad- 
vancing Russian army, and flitted about 
its vanguard like a cloud of stinging 
wasps. And now the will of Allah was 
coming to pass. The Russ was press- 
ing hard upon the city gates, the eyes 
of his warriors red with the drifting 
sand of the desert and their tongues 
cracking with the thirst of many days. 
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The smell of the water had drifted 
into the nostrils of the Cossack horses, 
and their onrush toward the river in 
the distance swept Turcpman and Per- 
sian from their path as the wind sweeps 
the snows from the tep of high Elburz. 

The white-bearded Shah of Iran 
looked dishonor in the face for one bit- 
ter moment and then struck the spurs 
into the bleeding flanks of his steed, 
that he might dash himself into the 
rolling wave of Russ invasion and meet 
his death. 

The steed of Araby screamed with 
pain as the jinns scream in the desert 
at midnight, and in a moment the glory 
of Iran would have been trodden to 
dust under the hoofs of the Cossack 
horses. But the strong hand of a war- 
rior seized the bridle with a grip of 
iron—a hand on which the cords and 
sinews swelled like welts after the bas- 
tinado. The foaming charger reared 
until he nearly fell upon his haunches. 

“Who has dared?” muttered the 
Shah, his eyes blazing with anger. 

“Tt is I, the Emir Hussein, and I 
swear to thee by the woman who bore 
me that I shall yet save the light of 
Tran.” 

“Fool!” replied the Shah, “what 
Allah has willed he has willed, and thou 
and thy wild horsemen are but flies 
that one brushes away with the sweep 
of the hand.” 

But that strong grasp had changed 
the course of the charger, and the next 
moment the Shah of Iran was spurring 
fiercely to Teheran. 

When the shouts of the Russians 
sounded but as the bark of a pack of 
hyenas in the far distance, the Emir 
Hussein spoke again : 

“Hear me, Shah of Persistan : There 
is yet hope. My Turcomans are scat- 
tered upon the desert like faleons that 
have been driven from their prey. My 
word shall cause them to gather before 
Teheran, and the Cossack riders shall 
throw themselves upon their line as 
upon a wall of iron until ——” 

“Thou speakest folly, Emir of the 
Turcomans. Can a jackal stay the 
rush of a lion?” 

“Will my master hear me? The Cos- 
sacks are but foxes of the plain; my 
jackals can withstand them —yea, so 
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that the hetman’s horses shall stand 
upon their haunches, with their bellies 
on the pricks of my Turcoman lances.” 

“But what of the lion that comes 
after the fox?” 

“The white soldiers of the Russ will 
not reach the walls of Teheran for half 
a day yet. Thine hour of fate is now, 
Shah of Persistan. Draw up the war- 
riors of Iran behind my line of Turco- 
mans. When the Russian lion shall 
have driven the Turcoman jackal away, 
let the tiger of Persistan do battle for 
his lair.” 

For a time the Shah continued in his 
mad flight toward Teheran, and then 
he stopped his steed. The Emir Hus- 
sein looked into his master’s face. 

“Emir of the Turcomans, thou hast 
spoken well. Thou art a warrior that 
knoweth no fear and a man in whose 
heart is no guile. Do as thou hast said. 
If there be five hundred men in Te- 
heran who can fire a cannon or hold a 
lance—nay, if there be three hundred, 
I will lead them to death. But if there 
be not warriors in the city, then will I 
not draw rein till I have reached a 
place where I can gather fighting-men.” 

“My master has spoken well,” re- 
plied the Emir. Then he bounded off 
his horse and, drawing his scimitar, 
placed the point of itagainst his breast. 

“ My master may slay me now if it be 
in his mind that I shall not be faithful 
unto him until the Russ has been driven 
from Persistan.” 

* Arise, Emir of the Turcomans. 
Thou art the hand that plucketh Te- 
heran from the burning. Arise, and 
gather thy Turcoman horsemen before 
Teheran, and may Allah show mercy to 
us all.” 


The mist had descended lower upon 
the Daria. The steed that had borne 
the Light of Iran lay dead ‘eside the 
palace gate, while his masts: was far 
away to the southward, scouring the 
plain in search of his fighting men. 

There was no longer a solitary war- 
rior to dispute the path of the invader. 
In a mad rush of terror the defenders 
of the city had fled in the night, carry- 
ing away their women, their children, 
and their household goods in creaking 
ox-wagons; and now not a sentinel 
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guarded the palace of the Shah, which 
lay all dark and ghastly beside the pale 
Daria. 

In the rose-garden on the river-bank 
a bulbul sang in the flickering moon- 
light. The heavy odor of roses was 
upon the air, and a doe that had slept 
with its head upon the bosom of the 
light of the harem stood with one foot 
in the basin of a fountain in the court- 
yard of the palace, sniffing the breeze 
with distended nostrils. At the sound 
of distant commotion the startled ani- 
mal darted forward, clearing at a bound 
the trailing vine that surrounded the 
fountain in a lovely bower. 

There was borne upon the breeze the 
sharp clatter of hoofs as they fell upon 
the flinty road. A horseman, young, 
sinewy, and battle-worn, was galloping 
at full speed toward the deserted pal- 
ace. The sparks flew angrily at each 
bound of the panting steed. The rider 
peered anxiously into kiosk and lettice 
for a glimmer of light ora sound of life. 
All was dark and silent. The great gate 
was locked and doubly barred. Hurried 
blows echoed and re-echoed through the 
palace ; and yet no answer. The bul- 
bul was startled in the midst of his 


song, and flew to another bush with 


trembling wings. The horseman threw 
the bridle over the pommel of the sad- 
dle, dismounted, and listened intently. 
Not a sound was upon the air. 

Then he threw himself upon the 
ground and put his ear to the pave- 
ment. A faint murmur could be heard 
in the distance—a sound as of the beat 
of many Kirghis drums. It was the 
clatter of the Cossack cavalry, who had 
scattered the Turcomans and were 
speeding over the plain in pursuit of 
the retreating Persians. 

The young man arose with a deeper 
frown upon his dark face. 

“By my beard, the giaours will sleep 
in Teheran this night.” 

Then he once more plied the gate 
with thundering blows. There was no 
reply save the echo retreating through 
hall and corridor, down to the deep dun- 
geons beneath. He chafed with impa- 
tience for a moment, then raised him- 
self by the overhanging limb of a vine, 
and struggled into the outside court- 
yard. Here was the same silence, the 
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same solitude. The warrior put his 
hands to his mouth, trumpet-wise, and 
softly whispered a name he dared not 
call aloud, “ Fatima! ” 

In the distance two br ight spots were 
glowing at him from beneath the shad- 
ow of a pomegranate tree. 

“ Fatima!” 

He felt something cold and moist 
rubbing up against his hand. It was 
the nose of the pet doe. 

“Kuzum, where is Fatima, the eyes 
of my life? 2 Where is thy mistress ? 

° Fatima !” 

*‘ Hussein ! ” 

A woman, trembling with joy and 
fear, laughing through her tears and 
weeping through her smiles, flung her 
arms about his sunburnt neck. 

“ The light of my life, the breath of 
morning !” 

And their lips met in a long kiss. 

“Away, Fatima: the Russ is at the 
gates of Teheran.” 

‘‘T am alone, Hussein.” 

“And the Shah, thy 
mine !” 

“He went at sundown. He 
toward far Turkestan to gather 
fighting men.” 

“ And thou, Fatima?” 

‘T_T waited for thee.” And she told 
him, amidst kisses, how she had escaped 
attention in the confusion of departure, 
and had concealed herself in the rose 
bushes until the creaking caravan had 
rolled away. 

“And .wherefore didst thou that, 
most beautiful in the world?” 

* Because—because I knew that thou 
wouldst seek me here.” 

The bulbul burst into fresh song of 
a thousand things of life and of love. 
The fountain splashed and sprayed into 
liquid music, and the drowsy odor of 
the rose-blooms floated upward. In 
the far east a faint streak of the coming 
dawn had appeared, and the star of 
morning was slowly sinking behind the 
horizon. 

‘Hussein, dost thou love me alone?” 

“Light of my life!” 


master and 


rode 
his 


A rider arrived in hot haste at the 
garden gate. At the turning of a key 
the huge studded door swung slowly 
open. ‘A white-haired old man entered 
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—white-haired but straight as a blade 
of Damascus, and with the flush of 
youth still upon his cheeks. 

The doe bounded joyously to his 
feet, and, all unconscious, led the 
way to where her mistress lay in the 
arms of her lover, her head upon his 
shoulder, buried in the oblivion of 
kisses. 

The old man’s face became pale, and 
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his lips pressed together. Calmly he 
drew his jewelled scimitar. 

“Faithless one!” 

The scimitar flashed for an instant, 
for an instant, then fell upon her head. 
Hussein arose. 

“‘ Master, I have sinned.” 

“Go thy way, Emir of the Tur- 
comans. The light of Persistan has 
failed.” 


NORD 
By Elsie Janet French 


HE clearing gasped for rain. Pitch 

simmered out of the logs of Nord’s 

new house, and the clapboard roof 
shrunk and curled under the August 
sun. Straggling among the stumps of 
his attempted garden, the potato-vines 
shrivelled in the heat, and beets and tur- 
nips baked in the black, unwatered soil. 
Only by night a breeze astray from Lake 
Superior swept over the parched swamps, 
through miles of blackened forest, and 
cleared the air for a few hours of its 
weight of resinous smoke. Nord had 
been digging a root-cellar in which to 
store his scanty crop, and now, tired 
and almost suffocated, he waited at the 
door of his little cabin. At last up the 
dry path came two slow-moving figures 
—Hilma, for whose sake the rough-hewn 
logs had taken on the semblance of a 
home; Hilma, the flaxen-haired--and an- 
other. As Nord went down the path to 
meet his betrothed, he said, with but a 
trace of weariness in his tone, ‘‘ Komm 
in, Hilma, I baen waitin’ some while for 
you. Olin, komm in, too.” As he 
spoke, the girl lingered hesitatingly, 
but her companion turned away, mut- 
tering, “Nah, you goin’ have plenty 
kommpany widout Olin.” 

A bird called through the pines, and 
Nord hastened to light the cabin, saying 
with sudden bashfulness, “Hilma, the 
house be all ready now, only one t’ing. 
Will you not like me show you where 
we be goin’ stay so happy?” She slowly 
shook her head, but would not speak. 
Then great tears welled up and dropped 
upon the little hands that tried in vain 
to hide them. “What is it, sweet- 


heart ?” asked Nord, with clumsy ten- 
derness, trying to look into her eyes. 
“Ts it that I baen wantin’ to show you 
the little home so many day, and now 
you see it is not fine, you not like to 
stay here?” ‘No, no, dear Nord, I am 
a wicked girl to be not proud of your 
love and of the new home—all for me, I 
know, but it makes me so heart-sad, so 
afraid.” “ Afraid ?” echoed Nord. “Not 
afraid of me, little one?” ‘No, not 
you,” she whispered, between her sobs, 
“but afraid of the long days coming— 
afraid that Hilma does not love you the 
right way, and that the time is so soon 
here when you will be sorry.” “I not 
afraid of that, Hilma,” answered he. 
‘** Nord not feel sad, ever, only to see my 
little one cry. Komm away and be 
happy like you baen before, always. I 
keep not my little bird in the cage—see, 
I let her go free.” Smiling sadly, he 
took her hand in his, and they. went to- 
gether through the darkening pine- 
wood. At her door Nord stooped to 
touch her forehead with his lips, and 
upon his face there came a look that 
transfigured it—the look that holy men 
wear when the peace of another world 
is descending upon the wretchedness of 
this. Then he put her gently from him, 
and saying, brokenly, “God bless little 
Hilma, and keep her always from the 
sad heart,” he was gone. 

For hours he tramped the woods, 
seeking the most tangled windfalls, the 
blackest swamps, the densest thickets, 
anywhere, away from that haunting re- 
solve—no stop, no rest, only to subdue 
a little the rage of helpless, hopeless 
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love. Deer looked shyly out of their 
covert at that incarnation of fleet-footed 
strength, gone almost as soon as seen ; 
timid wood-creatures fled before that 
swift, panting shadow, and dusky hem- 
locks let fall the startled cry of night- 
birds. The air seemed to suffocate 
him ; he came back to the clearing and 
sank exhausted on the doorstep of the 
lonely house. He knew now that he 
must leave it all, and with trebled 
weight Nord’s resolution bore him 
down, as he sat amid the scenes of so 
many struggles, none so great as this 
final one of releasing Hilma. For she 
should be free, and not afraid. His 
place should know him no more. Her 
happiness outweighed years of longing 
and labor, and there came to him at last 
the deep serenity of sacrifice for one 
beloved. 


Three years in the great forests of 
the Northwest wrought their effect on 
Nord. His gentle Danish speech had 
changed. He had lost the appealing 
look of the stranger in a strange land, 
and in its stead there shone resolution, 
endurance, efficiency. 


No man more 
faithful on the drive, when the wild 
April flood shot the great pine-logs like 
playthings down the Cloquet; none so 
quiet and uncomplaining as Nord when 
the Northern winter shut the camp with- 
in its iron grip. When a logging rail- 
road shattered the white isolation of 
the pines, he stood fascinated by the 
panting engine. That mass of pent-up 
energy seemed in some sort akin to 
him, and at a kindly word from one in 
authority, Nord was made fireman. If 
ever his thoughts turned back to the 
south, no one could guess. He shirked 
no duty, he shunned no danger; and 
when, one day, his superior called him 
into the cab to instruct him in the mys- 
teries of the lever and the throttle, Nord 
felt the nearest approach to happiness 
that he had known for months. 

The season wore on and the hauling 
by rail dwindled, as the snow left the 
valley of the Cloquet. Then came on 
the summer driving until drought and 
forest-fires sent the lumbermen to Du- 
luth. Here Nord found work on an 
ore-train, and while his fellows of the 
peavey and pike grumbled at their en- 
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forced idleness, his restlessness was 
stayed by the quivering engine. “Nord 
loves No. 26 as if she was his girl,” 
laughed the brakeman. “What you 
say?” called Nord, in a tremble from 
the cab. “He says you're the best fel- 
low on the road,” returned his mate, 
and the long train swept down the 
range through the darkness. But at 
the rear car the little Norwegian brake- 
man sang to himself through the clank 
of the rails: 


I tink of you in de daytime, 
I dream of you by night ; 


and a hundred miles to the south a yel- 
low-haired girl and her lover sat on the 
doorstep of a deserted cabin, watching 
the moon rise over the pines. 
The clearing gasped for rain. For 
weeks the drought had choked the 
swamps and dried the water-courses. 
Brush fires were frequent, and dwellers 
in the forest settlements watched with 
jealous care the line of the railway. 
Days passed, and the breathless heat of 
midsummer fell upon the pineries. At 
dawn the smoke of distant forests hung 
motionless in the still air. Vigilance 
relaxed as the day drew on, and by noon 
almost the entire settlement, old and 
young, gay and simple, had assembled 
to witness the wedding of Hilma and 
Olin. The little bride hung timidly 
sorrowful on her lover’s arm; the party 
waited the tardy arrival of the good 
Lutheran priest. Suddenly, in a whirl 
of dust, and with stern-set face, he swept 
into their midst, crying, “Save your- 
selves—the world is on fire!” As he 
spoke they could see dense black clouds 
swiftly moving toward the north. Leaf- 
ashes and the cinders of burning twigs 
came drifting down, while the oppres- 
sive odor of burning pitch assailed their 
nostrils. Then, as the swirling mass of 
resinous blackness lifted in the wind, a 
wall of flame swept overhead, and earth 
and sky were mingled in one red death. 
In an instant the guests had fled; some 
to their homes and children ; some to 
the river, too far away for most to 
reach ; while a few, blinded with flame 
and bewildered, crept to the railroad 
and waited the coming of the Limited, 
for hopeless rescue. The local freight 
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from Duluth had passed a half-hour 
earlier, and now waited on a side-track 
of the Eastern Minnesota, twenty miles 
down the road. Anew engineer was in 
charge to-day. With his fireman he had 
come through miles of blazing brush, 
the headlight of No. 26 showing blood- 
red at mid-day, through the pall of 
smoke. Now he looked anxiously to 
the south, where Hinckley’s entire male 
population strove in vain to protect the 
town ; now he turned his blood-shot eyes 
to the north watching for the arrival of 
Passenger No. 4. Dare they hold the 
freight longer? The heat was becom- 
ing unbearable. Down swept a blizzard 
of cinders from blazing lumber-piles. 
Then came the roar and leap of the fiery 
tornado. Itlicked the varnish from the 
cab; it blistered the wooden trucks of 
the empties; the heavy plate window 
fell in, cracked by the furnace-like heat, 
and, though Nord was prostrated by the 
blast, he felt, through all, the vibration 
of the coming train. In a moment he 
had run his cars back and coupled them 
to the rear of the passenger, and to- 
gether the brave engineers began their 
memorable retreat. Then panic-stricken 


citizens began to clamber on the flat- 


cars, imploring Nord to save them. In 
vain did his aching eyes search the 
groups of stragglers for a familiar face. 
All were too dazed to answer his agon- 
ized inquiries. After waiting for three- 
quarters of an hour, the last refugees 
were taken on board, and the long train 
moved slowly backward across Grind- 
stone Bridge. Here they again waited 
until forty more stricken people could 
be taken on; then, as the ties under the 
train were burning and the coaches 
blistering from the intense heat, they 
pulled out. The very rails had begun to 
warp and twist. 

Now open the throttle, Nord, and put 
onallspeed! No need to give your ac- 
customed signal—No. 26 has the right- 
of-way. The rails stretch before you 
void of traffic, and scores of lives are 
hanging on your simple Danish courage. 
Now they are nearing Kettle River and 
a watchman cries out, “ For God’s sake, 
let her go—the bridge will fall in five 
minutes.” And the train thundered on 
—warning, rescuing, bearing its de- 
spairing freight to a place of safety. 
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As it slowed up on the wild margin 
of a forest lake, the stricken passengers 
crept with parched throats to its cool- 
ing waters. Some of the ablest among 
them sent news of the disaster to Du- 
luth, and relief was even then upon its 
way. 


But Nord, overcome by the heat and 
his terrible responsibility, his hands 
and face blistered, lay on the floor of his 
cab in a dead faint. Hours passed, and 
after a time he opened his eyes on what 
had once been his happy homestead. 
Could he be dreaming, or was this some 
terrible jest of fate, this vision of 
smouldering logs where Hilma’s head 
might once have rested. Hilma !— 
where in this solitude of fire was she ? 
Blackened strips of devastated pines 
surrounded the clearing. Here and 
there a tree stood charred to its sum- 
mit, where a green tuft flaunted mock- 
ingly in the sun. The swamps were 
swept bare of their rank summer 
growth ; even the earth seemed com- 
bustible as it still smoked and smoul- 
dered in ashy desolation. Who shall 
picture the scene, as the relief-train from 
Duluth drew near, and strong-hearted, 
strong-armed men went about like an- 
gels of mercy! Hinckley, Sandstone, 
Partridge—names ever memorable to 
the dwellers in the Northwest—what 
tragedies did your ruins unfold! Here, 
a pit of death; there, a glimpse of living 
agony; pitiful cries for the lost, de- 
spairing search for the missing, hasty 
burial of tortured humanity — who 
among those brave men can ever blot 
the appalling scenes from his memory ! 

With an instinctive dread, a horror 
never felt before, Nord joined the group 
of rescuers, and aided their ghastly 
search. They were nearing the old rock 
that formed the roof of his root-cellar, 
and his heart stood still as he saw in the 
ashes at the entrance a quaint, silver 
brooch, his gift to Hilma. One step 
more, and he beheld in the rude cave two 
forms clasped close in a last embrace. 
Ah, Nord, was it for this you have come 
through the path of torment, to find the 
face you loved at peace on the breast 
of another? But death must have re- 
lented at sight of Hilma’s sweet con- 
tent, for, as they looked, the two figures 
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relaxed, and with eager hands the res- 
cuers applied restoratives, until with a 
shuddering sigh Hilma opened her eyes, 
and Olin’s broad chest began to rise 
and fall at regular intervals. The fire 
had evidently spent its fury outside the 
rough earthen walls, and the lovers had 
merely been overcome by the breath of 
the first fiery wave. Had not help ar- 
rived soon, they must have passed from 
the semblance of death to its reality. 
Tenderly as a mother, Nord bore his 
rival to the waiting train, and without 
trusting himself to speak to Hilma, 
he hurried to his cab. Within a few 
hours fifteen hundred refugees were 
being cared for by sympathetic hands 
at Duluth, and nature, shedding una- 
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vailing tears at her relentless work, 
quenched the last embers of the deso- 
lated hearthstones. In the days that 
followed, the survivors began to realize 
the unspeakable horrors through which 
they had passed. But “Life is ever 
lord of Death ;” hope returned to the 
homeless, and the good city missionary 
heard the story of Hilma and Olin with 
cheerful courage. ‘The marriage shall 
be consummated,” said he, with deci- 
sion. And in sweet robes of charity 
the little bride was given away by the 
mayor, her wedding guests a motley 
company of Swedish refugees. Only a 
bunch of red roses at her breast gave 
token of the knightly spirit of the giver. 
Nord was on the range. 


OF HEARTS: A FABLE 


By Anne Spicer 


MAN dwelt with his wife in such 
peace and comfort, that, when 
the day came for him to stand 


A 


beside her dead body, he made no lam- 


entation and shed no tears. 

In his heart he said: “I have noth- 
ing to regret. I have made her very 
happy in life—she has told me so—she 
has not found me wanting. Remem- 
bering our joy together, let me bear 
the loss of her with patience until the 
day comes for me to join her.” His 
friends, looking at him, marvelled at 
his fortitude. 

Some time later this man died, and 
his soul journeyed to a strange land ; 
and in that land was a great moun- 
tain. 

At first the mountain seemed to be 
of stones, but when the man looked 
closely he saw that it was a heap of 
human hearts. 

He turned to one who was guiding 
him and asked whence came these 
many hearts. 

“They are the hearts of all who once 
lived upon earth,” said the guide. 

He looked at them more closely. 
Some were hard like stone ; some soft 
within but with a callous outer sheath ; 
some were scarred and bleeding with 
tiny scratches ; others whole but for 


some great terrible gash, partly hidden. 
None were perfect. 

Among them he saw a heart which 
had many old scars; and these old 
scars were torn and lacerated again 
and again with new wounds in the 
same places. 

Because it was such a pitiful heart, 
he asked an explanation of his guide. 

“That heart belonged to a woman 
whom the world counted happy,” said 
the guide. “She was always smiling 
and joyous and was beloved by her 
husband ; but her heart was very ten- 
der and he often hurt it, though he 
knew it not. She smiled and hid it 
bravely, for she knew he loved her ; 
and again and again he hurt her in the 
same places, but she only smiled and 
hid the wounds. Often they ached 
and burned until it seemed in the 
night sometimes as though she must 
waken her husband and tell him of 
her pain ; but he slept soundly, and she 
thought, “ Why grieve him? He will not 
understand.” 

The man wept as he listened, and 
said to his guide: 

“Tell me the name this woman bore ; 
for perchance I may have known her.” 

Then the guide told her name: and 
the man bowed his head in silence. 
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OF AUTUMN 


By Nancy Mann Waddle 


Shadows of her rich brocade, 
Lights of gold thread overlaid, 
Fall about her as she stands, 
Cherry-blossoms in her hands— 
‘*Chrysanthéme.” 


HE chrysanthemum 

- should undoubted- 

ly be placed near the 

top of any list of end- 

of-the-century fads. It 

appeals not only to the 

flower-lovers, the collect- 

ors, and the great grow- 

ers, but to the popular 

heart as well. Long be- 

fore it became known to 

fame, the little button chrysanthemum 

of our grandmother’s garden was as 

great a favorite as is now its descend- 

ent of to-day, which, resembling a dis- 

hevelled cabbage, graces my lady’s 

boudoir, as highly prized as her minia- 

tures, fans, and laces. Surely it should 

be a matter of pride that the American 

people have taken the chrysanthemum 

to their heart, that the national appre- 

ciation of esthetic beauty is so preva- 

lent ; for does not Ruskin tell us that 

“wherever men are noble they love 
bright color?” 

One can searcely have a realization of 
all that color may mean until, on a 
misty, sobbing November day, he en- 
ters a chrysanthemum house. The 
warmth of the slightly humid atmos- 
phere, the cool tones of the glass roof, 
the restful screen of palms and delicate 
vines are there, and, beyond, there breaks 
upon his sight the glow of the massed 
chrysanthemums. 

It cannot fail to arouse in him an 
emotion as keen as the sense of the 
mystery of the sea or the inspiration of 
the mountains. The sight of that 
wealth of pure color in countless tones 
—living color, the supreme expression 
of the life of a plant—is an exhilaration 
to the spirits and a stimulus to the im- 
agination. 


Over November's courts at.dusk 
The chill, pale moon and the clouds hang 
high. 
There is no breath of the blossom’s musk 
Here where the gardens of autumn lie. 


Masses of snow or flowers ablow, 
Flame that veers not from a stem ; 
Wine on the lees aglow thro’ these, 
With sunshine deep in the heart of them ! 


Leaves adrift on a falling wind ! 
Hills enwrapt in a faint gray haze ! 
I cry to you that the year is kind— 
I have found my summer of splendid days. 


Masses of snow, or flowers ablow ! 
Flame that veers not from a stem ; 
Wine on the lees aglow thro’ these, 
With sunshine deep in the heart of them! 


If Indian summer is the crown of the 
year, the chrysanthemum is assuredly 
the crown of Indian summer, and its 
somewhat hackneyed name — ‘“ Queen 
of Autumn ”—is an expression of ad- 
miration at once spontaneous and de- 
served. The chrysanthemum is a floral 
climax. Grant it that personality which 
all flower-lovers claim for every blossom 
that blows, and it is a flower with adra- 
matic appreciation of the situation and 
a superb and aggressive insolence. 
“Follow me, you roses, orchids, and 
violets, but for myself I stand alone— 
the Queen of Autumn.” This grande 
dame of the flower-house is heaped with 
orders and honors; for is not the chrys- 
anthemum one of the royal seals of the 
Mikado of Japan, and has not one upon 
whom is bestowed the order of the 
chrysanthemum received one of the 
highest giftsin his power? In Novem- 
ber the royal gardens are thrown open, 
the emperor appears in his gorgeous 
robes, and under silken canopies, 
fanned by balmy breezes, tended by 
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fostering gardeners, glows the rarest 
beauty of a land of beauty—the chrys- 
anthemum. 

The immense 
flower is a fact. But what are the 
causes? It can hardly be said to be a 
waif of the world of chance. Pierre 
Loti in his charming tale ‘‘ Madame 
Chrysanthéme” probably aided its popu- 
larity, but the most potent factor of its 
success is undoubtedly itself, or rather 
its inherent possibilities ripe for de- 


popularity of this 
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velopment; for in spite of its present 
perfection, it still presents unlimited 
possibilities for greater size and wider 
variations of color. 

For him who produces a chrysanthe- 
mum the size of a drum-head and of a 
sky-blue tint, there will be medals and 
silver cups, and prizes in money and 
much fame; but he will have degraded 
a great beauty to the level of a freak. 

Other reasons for their popularity, in 
addition to the striking and varied 
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beauty of the flowers, are the ease with 
which the plants are grown, and the 
length of the season of bloom—there 
being the early blooming, the mid- 
autumn blooming, and the late fall or 
early winter blooming varieties. 

These aristocratic favorites are not ¢ t 


all exacting. All they ask is sunshine, 
water, and shelter from the severe 
frosts. For the amateur, the mere dil- 





ettante in the primrose paths of flori- 
culture, who has no ambition to produce 
anew chrysanthemum, the best manner 
to grow his modest collection is this: 
The young plantlets should be set 
out in the open ground in May, ina 
suitable soil composed of garden loam, 
some sharp sand, and alittle well-rotted 
cow manure. Do not make the mistake 
of crowding your plants; give them 
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plenty of room. After this the only 
thing to bear in mind is that they are 
very thirsty plants and that a drouth 
is fatal to their beauty. In September 
the plants should be lifted and potted. 
Do not expose them too freely to the 
rays of the sun until they have become 
accustomed to their imprisoning pots. 
Then, still leaving them in the open air 
except at night, give them all the sun- 


shine possible and plenty of water. 
Plants grown for exhibition are not 
subjected to the same treatment. They 
are never planted in the open ground 
but are grown from infancy in pots, 
and go to a very rigid school indeed. 
Some are to figure as standards, that 
is, to exhibit a long straight stem 
adorned with glossy green leaves and 
crowned at the summit with several 
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magnificent blossoms. Every shoot is 
lopped off; every bud that ventures to 
peep forth is pinched back. For bush 
specimens, a great establishment states 
this as the procedure: 


Several of the lower branches are allowed 
to grow, these being trained outward by tying 
loosely to cane stakes inserted diagonally in 
the earth in the pot. By judicious and con- 
stant attention to disbudding and tying, : 
globular and solid, bushy, but dwarf plant is 


produced, which, in the flowering season, will 
be covered with a profusion of good-sized 
though not monstrous flowers. 


As the chrysanthemum enthusiasm 
spreads, chrysanthemum clubs and so- 
cieties have sprung up all over the 
country. Perhaps the most famous of 


these, and the one which has done the 
most efficient work is the organization 
known as the Chrysanthemum Society 








er 
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of America, of which Mr. Elijah A. 
Wood, of West Newton, Mass., is the 
president ; Mr. E. J. Hill, of Richmond, 
Va., is the vice-president ; Mr. John N. 
May, of Summit, N. J., is the treasurer ; 
and Mr. Elmer D. Smith, of Adrian, 
Mich., is the secretary. This society 
was organized at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1889. 
The principal aims of the society are 
to supervise the dissemination of new 
varieties of chrysanthemums, and pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the introduction 
of poor and worthless varieties to com- 
merce, to ensure correct nomenclature, 











and to encourage better methods of 


color. In 1894 committees composed 
of three members each were appointed 
by the society in or near Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati, to be in session in these cities 
each Saturday during October and No- 
vember to judge new varieties submitted 
to them. These committees are still in 
force. By a recent arrangement, a sil- 
ver cup, to be known as the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America Cup, will be 
awarded annually to the best six chrys- 
anthemums in six varieties (thirty-six 
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blooms) ; to be competed for at various 
cities when the regular exhibitions are 
held in that city each year. 

To classify the innumerable varieties 
of the chrysanthemum is anything but 
an easy task, but there are certain gen- 
eral classifications which serve as a 
guide. These are, briefly: the Anem- 
ones, which have broad petals and a 
centre composed of quills of the same 
hue. They are often curiously fantastic 


Then there are the Pompons. 
These are the round, button-like chrys- 
anthemums, which absolutely cover the 


in form. 


bush with bloom. The single chrysan- 
themums have flat yellow centres, and 
greatly resemble daisies or asters. In 
the Chinese Incurved the petals curl up 
over the centre, and the flower presents 
the most regular globular appearance, 
while in the Chinese Reflexed, the petals 
curl outward and in toward the stem. 
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The Chinese flowers are the acme of 
neat regularity, and present the widest 
difference to the Japanese blossoms, 
which seem to delight in weird, fantas- 
tic, sprawling shapes. These blossoms 
of old Japan positively defy classifica- 
tion, but they are unquestionably the 
most beautiful of all the varieties. 

The most famous chrysanthemum 
which ever made its début in the chrys- 
anthemum show was Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, a beautiful Japanese variety, 
which owed its distinction to the fact 
that it was covered with delicate “hairs,” 
the first of the hairy varieties to make 
its appearance. It was presented to the 
lady whose name it bears by a young 
Japanese missionary, whom she edu- 
cated at her expense, and who testified 
his appreciation of her generosity by 
sending her this rare blossom on his 
return to his native land. 

Among the beautiful new chrysanthe- 
mums which have made their “bow to 
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the world’s low footlights and have 
caught the wreath that was flung” this 
season is Mizpah, a dainty dwarf variety, 
which is a very free bloomer, and whose 
blossoms are of a bright rose-color. 
Midge and Merula are also excellent 
dwarf varieties. A superbly handsome 
yellow chrysanthemum is Mrs. John D. 
Glessner, while Lunstone is a brilliant 
novelty in three shades—straw-color, 
yellow, and red. Two beautiful white 
chrysanthemums are Mrs. Martin A. 
Ryerson, which won a $50 prize as a 
seedling, and Western King, an in- 
curved flower, with the outer petal 
slightly reflexed. Evangeline is also a 
inagnificent white blossom. 

These are but a few of a long list of 
exquisite new varieties; while as for 
standard old varieties their name is 
legion. It looks now as if the reign 
of the Queen of Autumn would be as 
undisputed as that of the lily or the 
rose. 





A Chrysanthemum Garden in Georgia. 





AMERICAN CONCERT SINGERS.—II 
By Rupert Hughes 


HE hardest and most pathetic of 

all public careers is that of the 

singer—particularly the woman- 
singer. For she is handicapped by 
countless considerations that never 
trouble a man or hold him back from 
going anywhere at any time and doing 
anything that will advantage him. 


As a girl, she sings about the house 
with a purity and sweetness of tone that 
make a very cage-bird of her. Her voice 
soars out above the voices of her school- 
mates, and she is inexpressibly flattered 
by an invitation to sing in the church- 
choir. A local teacher gives her lessons 
until she can sing ‘“‘ Waiting ” or “ Alice, 


Miss Ella Russell. 
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Where Art Thou,” to the complete satis- 


faction of her family and friends. She 
leaves the town for the city and an ex- 
pensive teacher. From that moment 
her voice ceases to be a comfort and a 
luxury. It becomes a responsibility, a 
tyrant. Everything she eats, every- 
where she goes, everything she wears, 
everything she does, must be eaten, 
gone, worn, and done with that voice in 
mind. She must turn it into a mere tool 
and hum her arpeggios and her scales 
and throw her tone forward with endless 
failures and endless repetitions and in- 
discernible progress. After a year of 
this excruciating self-criticism, someone 
tells her that her voice is not so good as 
it was. 


And now she learns in what utter 
chaos vocal theories are; that more 
than half the teachers are ignorant and 
almost half are charlatans. The prob- 
lem is, to find that needle in the hay- 
stack—the teacher that knows. The 
distraught girl goes to another instruc- 
tor and then to another, feeling it nec- 
essary all the while to keep each former 
teacher from learning of her defection 
lest it hurt his feelings; for music- 
teaching is not conducted on business 
principles. 

The new teacher may not be the right 
teacher, but be sure he has a radically 
different method from all his predeces- 
sors. He calls his system the ‘“ Old Ital- 
ian Method,” of course ; they all do 
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that. All that was learned before must 
now be rooted out, and unlearning is 
just doubly as hard as learning. 

But the learning, which has seemed 
so hard, proves to have been a poor 
trifle after all; for when we learn, we 
have only ourselves to contend with; 
when we attempt to apply that learning 
toward a livelihood, we are up against 
the whole world. Toa girl of refine- 





ment and sensitiveness this battle is 
one of unutterable misery. She finds 
now that even to get a church-choir 
position, paying a paltry stipend of two 
or three hundred a year, the most dis- 
gusting wire-pulling, toadyism, and per- 
severance are necessary. She endures 
from parsimonious and unmusical choir- 
committees the treatment usually re- 
served for an intrusive book-agent; and 
if at last she gets a church she will soon 
be subscribing to the well-established 
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proverb among singers, that of all cold- 
blooded, grinding, irresponsible, un- 
reasonable bodies to be dealt with in 
the singer’s career, the music-commit- 
tee of a Christian church is far and 
away the most hateful. 

But if the singer is ambitious of 
things beyond church-choir service, she 
strikes the great and awful prejudice 
that American audiences (and, by a nat- 


Miss Mary Louise Clary. 


ural reaction, American managers) have 
against the American singer that has 
not had the seal of foreign approval. If 
she aspires to concert-work, she can pay 
a neat sum to a genial Semitic conduct- 
ing a concert-bureau somewhere ; and 
then she can wait till the engagements 
come. All she has to do is just to wait. 

If she aspires to opera, and is of pre- 
possessing appearance, and does not 
object to wearing tights, and the season 
is good, she can probably get an offer 
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of fifteen or eighteen dollars a week for 
nightly appearances in a comic-opera 
chorus, with a fair chance of being 
stranded near the Jumping-Off Place. 
The grand-opera chorus requires an 
enormous repertory and is mainly re- 
cruited from abroad. There is one 
other avenue to the public. If the sing- 
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possible exceptions, and it would be 
pretty hard to be sure just who those 
exceptions ought to be. For instance, 
the most famous teacher in Paris—in 
the world, indeed—is disowned by her 
best-known pupils, and thanks to her 
pernicious practice of the coup de glotte, 
has positively built up a crowded pri- 














Mrs. Antonia Sawyer. 


er’s father has money, there are numer- 
ous rather shabby gentlemen ‘on the 
Rialto” who will get up a concert com- 
pany and star her while the money holds 
out to burn. 

If the singer has serious intentions 
on a musical life of importance, there is 
practically nothing to do but go abroad. 
This should be regarded as purely a 
commercial move, for there are quite as 
good teachers here as there, with a few 


vate graveyard of voices that went to her 
for the finishing touch—and got it. 

In going abroad, the young woman 
learns many things: the first is that 
the American superstition regarding 
the cheapness of life abroad has very 
little foundation. Of course, if one will, 
one can live on nothing a year in Paris ; 
but so can one in New York. But shab- 
biness of clothing, and squalor of neigh- 
borhood, and meagreness of diet are all 
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Miss Lillian Carllsmith. 
Photograph by Hall, New York. 


about the same thing to a refined girl 
in the Old World or the New. 

The music-teacher of Paris is a sur- 
prising animal, too; lavish with praise 
till the pupil’s advance payment is in, 
and then intolerably insolent, full of 
talk about art and very much down on 
all commercial vulgarity as practised 
by pork-packing Americans, and yet 
strangely grasping in every transaction. 
Once the girl, sick with deferred hope, 
has agonized her way to the completion 
of her course, if indeed her voice and 
health and hope and beauty have not 
succumbed to the malpractice of foreign 


vocal teachers, homesickness, and the 
difficulty of getting a hearing, she may 
finally reach that gate to Paradise, a 
début. 

This début is sure to be in a provin- 
cial theatre, and it is ten to one that 
causes unavoidable or excusable will 
wreck the long-expected ovation, and 
she will find herseif a failure or only a 
half-success. But grant her success, 
and she finds that critics are afraid to 
be rapturous over new genius. Man- 
agers do not compete for her, and she 
must make tour after tour at a small 
salary on a hard circuit. Once on the 
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Miss Betsy Beckwith. 
Photograph by Parkinson, New York. 


’ 


high-road to wide fame, she finds every- 


thing sordid and uncertain. She is at 
the mercy of flippant cads who would 
tell any lie to make a criticism readable. 
She is at the mercy of the cruel whims 
of audiences. She may find that she has 
every quality except an inexplicable 
magnetism and the ability to excite cu- 
riosity and draw crowds. Worse yet, she 
is at the mercy of her instrument as no 
other musician is. The slightest change 
in weather, a bit of bad news, an extra 
physical exertion, any derangement of 
mind or body or outer world, may in- 
capacitate her from doing herself jus- 


tice, and bring on her that bitterest of 
humiliations, the displeasure of the pub- 
lic. And she is eternally subject to the 
rivalries and jealousies of her fellow- 
artists, at once the most’ irritable and 
the most violent genus on earth. 

But if any earthly career is worth the 
trials that attend it, that of the singer 
is. One’s art is there all one’s own ; it 
is doubly one’s self that triumphs, that 
thrills and is thrilled. 

The American woman dominates the 
world in no way so much as by her 
singing. She has had the courage to 
fight the long fight and she has the 
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monte, of New York, 
and de la Grange and 
Criticos, of Paris. Her 
voice is @ glowing so- 
prano. She has a su- 
perb stage - presence, 
and sings with remark- 
able ease and dramatic 
fire. And a future of 
pre-eminent fame has 
been predicted for her 
by those who speak with 
authority. 

Of the singers that 
have stayed at home and 
found acceptance and 
support here, none is 
better known than Miss 
Mary Louise Clary, the 
Kentucky contralto. 
Her real début was as 
Delilah in Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah,” 
under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch. 
She has since appeared 
with the Thomas and 
other orchestras and in 
oratorio. Though Ihave 
never had the privilege 
of hearing her sing any- 
thing but “Ben Bolt” 
in the production of 
“Trilby,” I cannot help 














Miss Caroline Montefiore. 


Photograph by Schloss, New York. 


grace to hold her sway. Many of our 
fellow-countrywomen find the foreign 
world even more faithful to their worth 
than the pusillanimous American spirit ; 
and so they stay abroad. The famous 
Mme. Albani is one of the chief of these. 
She is about to make a tour of Australia. 
Miss Ella Russell, the dramatic soprano, 
is possibly the favorite singer of the Eng- 
lish, and she is not widely known over 
here, though she hails from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The name Mlle. Jeanne Gréta con- 
ceals the identity of an American so- 
prano who has been practically unheard 
in this country, though she has sung 
with distinguished success in Paris, 
London, and the chief cities of England 
and Scotland. Mlle. Gréta’s teachers 
have been Gottschalk, of Chicago, Agra- 


thinking her voice the 
most glorious contralto 
of her day. She gave 
the hackneyed melody a positive gran- 
deur, and her tone resembles nothing 
so much as the old-time viola da gamba, 
which one hears now only at the Ancient 
Instruments Concerts in Paris, and 
which ought not to have yiclded so 
completely to the modern violoncello. 

From Maine, which gave us Cary and 
Nordica, comes Miss Lillian Carllsmith, 
a contralto of whom many good things 
are said. At the age of nineteen she 
made her début in oratorio, singing the 
solo contralto part in J. K. Paine’s 
“The Nativity.” She studied abroad 
with Henschel and Randegger, and sang 
with éclat in London. A most praise- 
worthy characteristic of her recitals is 
the space they give to American com- 
posers. 

One of the best tests of a singer’s 
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ability is connection with the choir of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. The 
position of soprano soloist there has beer 
held since 1890 by Miss Kathrin Hilke. 
Miss Hilke, like Miss Sibyl Sanderson, 
is a native of California. She has sung in 
most of the larger cities of the country. 

A singer who has found vocal theories 
interesting enough to set her to teach- 
ing before waiting, as is usually done, 
till the voice is gone, is Miss Caroline 
Montefiore, who was born in Baltimore. 
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Her voice is a high soprano, and has 
won frequent praise for its accuracy 
and feeling. 

A pupil of Miss Montefiore’s is Miss 
Betsy Beckwith, who began her ca- 
reer as a church singer in the City of 
Churches. Last year she sang in many 
concerts, and this year is to have an ap- 
pearance with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Her voice is said to be of a 


bird-like quality. Her training has been 
entirely American. 








Miss Kathrin Hilke. 
Photograph by McCullagh, Stockton, Cal. 
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SUNSET SONG: TO A GIRL IN A HAMMOCK 
By Frederic W. Pangborn 


Girt of the sunny hair, heeding nor thought nor care, 
Swinging so lazily all the day long; 
Dreaming the hours away, conning no future day, 
Mazily murmuring snatches of song— 
Thinkest thou ever thy bosom may quiver 
At sorrow’s cruel touch, ere the close of life’s day? 
Dreamest thou never the ebb of the river 
That bears thy frail bark sweeps thee ever away ? 
Along and away on its pitiless tide, 
To the sea of affliction thy shallop must glide ; 
To the storm and the breaker, the reef and the shoal, 
Sooner or later rides each human soul; 
And only the soul that is strong to withstand 
Can cope with the perils on every hand. 
Sweet, didst thou ever ween heartache must come between 
Thee and thy happiness, crushing thee low ; 
Days when thine eyes shall burn, hours when thy soul shall turn 
Faint at the thought of its pitiful woe ? 
For none can escape the sad law of his race ; 
In the annals of sorrow each soul hath its place. 
Yet the soul that is steadfast shall rest, at the close 
Of its battles with pain, in a perfect repose. 
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Dreaming so mazily, swinging so lazily, 
Girl of the sunny hair, sweet be thy rest: 
Singing and swinging, tenderly clinging 
To visions of happiness, fancy’s behest— 
Banish all phantoms of sorrow and care, 
Close the white portals and shut out the light ; 
Soft be the breezes that fan thy warm hair, 
Drowsily droning their soothing “ good-night.” 
Summer-lights glowing, sweet flowers blowing ; 
Earth, overflowing with beauty, is blest— 
Dreaming no thought of care, girl of the sunny hair, 
Rest now in Slumber-land—little one, rest. 


August 1, 1897. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR GIRL 
By Grace E. A. Philips 


£ 


THE CONQUERING POWER OF MEMORY 


was only a little china tray, the 

end of a cigarette, and a small 

pile of ashes ; and yet—ye gods! what 
memories are mine at sight of them! 
My hand is on the tray to empty it; I 
change my mind; this piece of cigar- 
ette, and those scattered ashes, have a 
fascination. What an apt illustration, 
they are, of life; and of that evening, 
when the form of that cigarette was 
changed to ashes. Back upon the little 
white shelf of the what-not, tenderly, 
almost lovingly, I set them. They are 
allI have left of a pleasure; and my 
friend is over a hundred miles away, 
and, man-like, has forgotten his play- 
mate in babyhood, his school-mate in 
youth, his friend of the past few weeks. 
It is the 23d of September, and the 
equinox is upon us. All day long the 
rain has fallen in torrents ; yes, it has 
come down in veritable sheets of water. 
All day long thoughts have tormented 
me, as dark and dismal as the clouds 
and gloom on the outside. I wrestle 
through the long hours of the day, and 
when night comes, I am resolved to 
spend acosey evening. I am resolved to 
drive these “blues” away. How I plan 
for this good time alone with my books. 


Fr was on September 23, 1897. It 


I say to myself—I know what I will do. 
I will go to my favorite spot in the 
home, my snug little den with its dainty 
pink and white paper clinging to the 
wall, its quaint old-fashioned what-not, 
painted white, to match the trimmings 
of the room, and on its three shelves 
photographs of dead and living frieuds. 
And of relics, too, there are not a few, 
stuck here and there in every available 
space and crevice. The great book-case 
filled with the best of good books, the 
wealth of whose knowledge I can make 
my own, as much my own, as though I 
had been the origin, a Shakespeare, 'Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes 
or Hawthorne ; for, with the mammoth 
brains of these great men, the thought 
must needs come before the form: and 
can not I master and make mine both 
form and thought? 

The comfortable broad couch, whose 
deep springs give way and adjust them- 
selves to every curve and line of the 
human form is here. The little mahog- 
any writing-desk stands in its ac- 
customed corner. What notes I have 
written from this desk! Notes bub- 
bling over with heart-felt joy and filled 
with the best of good wishes, to friends 
who for the sake of their mutual love, 
will walk through life together, “ for 
better or for worse”: notes of con- 
gratulation for some wee life come to 
brighten the home and tie, in a closer 
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bond, the union of two dear friends: 
notes of condolence to those we love, 
who sorrow ; our hearts go out to them 
in sympathy, as they never do in joy. 
We want so much to comfort; but our 
feeble efforts fall so far short of the 
sreat need, our words sound so hollow 
and empty as compared with the awful 
erief ; we are so utterly helpless in the 
presence of grim death. 

On the top of the desk, the lamp is 
doing its best by the bright light given 
forth, to help me select a book, to en- 
joy this rainy night. On either side of 
the lamp, stand two pictures, of the 
same face; the one, a sweet boyish face 
full of promise; the other a fulfilment 
of that promise, a man’s face. My book 
drops from hands as my eyes fall upon 
these. Can it be that I will never, never 
again—Pshaw! I did not come here to 
be haunted by the past. I came to spend 
a pleasant evening with master minds, 
shut in from the storm. I turn away 
determined to conquer sighs and heart- 
aches; determined to drown recollec- 
tions of wrecked hopes, and blighted 
love. The little gas-stove in the corner 


must be lighted; the room will be 


warmer, brighter and more cheerful ; it 
will help to take the chill from my 
heart and my blood too. It is lighted ; 
the book selected, which is to help me 
while away my evening. It is good 
solid reading too, Herbert Spencer on 
Education. I am seated in my very 
own little rocking-chair ; my feet to the 
little stove, with its bright sparkling 
jewels, lighted by the dancing flame in- 
side. The storm on the outside is roar- 
ing and howling, and growing fiercer 
every minute; but what care I? It 
cannot touch me, and but serves to fill 
me with deeper satisfaction with my 
surroundings. Who could be more 
comfortable than I, shut in with a 
glowing fire 2nd a good book? And 
what a literary treat I will have. 
Suddenly, my eyes light on the little 
tray and its frail burden of ashes !— 
memories again — memories, that will 
not be put aside. The book drops. The 
scene changes. It is summer. The 
weather is perfect. Our little town is 
bustling with excitement. People, old 
and young, from far and near, throng the 
streets. Acquaintances and friends join 
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with us in the celebration of the century 
birthday of the town of my nativity. But 
there is one face stands out more prom- 
inently than any other. It has dark blue 
laughing eyes, a wealth of chestnui- 
brown curly hair, good color, and, above 
all, a good soul expression, which is true, 
sincere, and honest. It is a handsome, 
intellectual, gentlemanly face. It is the 
face of a man to be trusted. How that 
evening comes back to me ; it seems like 
some oasis in the desert of the present 
pain. 

It is the evening of September 2d. 
Our big jubilee, which was begun Sun- 
day, August 29th, is almost over. We 
have sung our hymns; trilled our 
choruses ; watched the pomp and parade 
of the Odd Fellows; witnessed the Grand 
Civie pageant ; looked with humble awe 
upon our great Governor, and the Gov- 
ernor of our sister State, and applauded 
them ; gazed upon the beautiful floats 
in the Trades display with admiration 
and astonishment; and now, but one 
thing remains—to finish the homage 
due our pretty little town on this occa- 
sion. It is the fireworks display ; and 
it is for the purpose of witnessing this 
last beautiful sight that we stroll forth 
to the Hill. There are seven of us in the 
party, but my friend of the blue eyes is 
none of these. Fate is good to us, how- 
ever, and we meet there—by accident. 
Contrary to expectation and contrary to 
all that has gone before, the fireworks 
are a miserable failure. My six friends 
lose interest, and two by two, wander 
away. We linger, absorbed not so much 
by the fireworks, as by each other. Then, 
when the last rocket shoots into the air, 
we turn and stroll back together, and 
into the same little “den” we come. I 
see him now, seated upon that couch 
among the pillows, the china tray close 
by, the blue smoke curling in wreaths 
over his head. How he seems to enjoy 
and love that fragrant cigarette! How 
comfortable he looks! What sympathy 
and interest he shows in my sad life 
story! How he listens—and listens— 
while the old clock tolls out ten, eleven, 
twelve—and, yes (this is a secret meant 
for his ears alone) one—and two! Then 
the pleasant evening is over. The part- 
ing—like death, which always must and 
will follow life—has come ; the parting, 
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the end of all present joy, and the men- 
ace to future happiness. Who can tell 
whether ever again. in this life, we shall 
smile into each other’s faces; or that 
those hands shall again be clasped in 
greeting ? for, 


Parting, at best, is underlaid with tears and 


ain. 
Therefore, lest sudden death should come be- 


tween, 

Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure firm 

The hand of him who goeth forth.—Unseen 
Fate goeth too. 

Yea, find thou always time to say some earnest 
word 

3etween the idle talk, lest with thee hence- 
forth, 

Night and day, regret should walk. 


I give him my hand and we say “ good 
night” and “good-by.” He is gone 
now, the one congenial friend I have 
met in years, and Iamalone. I turn— 
enter my bed-room for the night. I hear 
his tread echoed by the hollow empty 
pavements, and presently sleep comes 
and What has come over me ?— 
I came to the “den” to read! my book 
is on the floor ; my eyes are rivetted on 
a china tray, the end of a cigarette, and 
a pile of ashes. The clock is striking 
eleven—I came here at seven—to read 
Spencer on Education—and—Ah, well! 
—Memories have conquered again. 


II 
STRENGTH OUT OF WEAKNESS 


In Emerson’s magnificent and com- 
forting essay, “ Compensation,” we find 
these words: ‘“ Our strength grows out 
of weakness. Not until we are pricked 
and stung and sorely shot at, awakens 
the indignation which arms itself with 
secret forces.” Into each life there is 
likely to come an experience causing us 
to recognize the truth, as set forth by 
this great man. Few of us know our 
weakness, until placed in a position re- 
quiring strength; nor have we all the 
same weakness. With one it is love of 
strong. drink; with another, love of 
money ; again it is dishonesty ; indeed 
we are beset with many and various 
temptations; but what tempts one is 
oftentimes powerless to tempt another. 
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A man is only as strong as his weakest 
point. This is a trite saying, and one 
which has little or no effect until one is 
overtaken by a calamity which wakes 
him up to his own particular weakness. 
Or the same truth may be taught by 
years in which misfortunes multiply with 
each succeeding day, during which we 
must be “stung and sorely shot at” in 
order to rouse us to arm and fortify our- 
selves against our own weakness ; and 
then the moment we begin to labor to 
that end, strength comes, with increas- 
ing proportion to the effort made to gain 
it. Most of us are inclined to look upon 
trouble as an unnecessary evil. In re- 
ality it is a natural sequence of life, and 
is just as essential to the upbuilding of 
character as food is needful to the growth 
of the body. If we did but think and 
reason a little more along this line, rec- 
onciliation to our lot in life would be 
easier. ; 

Heathen moralists have been wiser 
than we in our age and generation. 
Epictetus writes: “ Time alone relieves 
the foolish from sorrow, but reason the 
wise ;” and again, “I am always con- 
tent with that which happens, for I 
think that what God chooses is better 
than what I choose;” also, ‘‘Seek not 
that things which happen should hap- 
pen as you wish, but wish the things 
which happen fo be as they are and you 
will have a tranquil flow of life.” Un- 
fortunately, however, few of us are phi- 
losophers, and we must suffer much be- 
fore we gain the knowledge that helps 
us bear trials with patience. 

We make calculations in life for al- 
most everything but trouble. That, in 
some unaccountable way, we are to es- 
cape. We think it will come to our 
friends, of course, but we cannot bring 
the truth home to ourselves any more 
than we can realize that the black 
hearse yonder, waiting to receive the 
dead body of our neighbor, will, one 
day, stand before our door. We mur- 
mur and complain and question God’s 
dealings with us, when, if we did but 
look a little deeper into the matter, we 
would find this law carried out in all 
animal creation. Why, then, should 
not the same rule apply to our mental 
and moral, as well as to our physical, 
development. Inthe physical man this 
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plan is demonstrated from babyhood to 
manhood. See the child in his cradle. 
His weak little fists and feet are gain- 
ing power by beating and kicking the 
air; give him your hand, and he in- 
stinctively clutches your finger, as 
though his very life depended upon a 
trial of his strength. In boyhood we 
have the same law in a different form. 
Here it is a restlessness, an activity so 
pronounced that life, for those around, 
is oftentimes made miserable by pranks 
and mischief. Indeed, absence of what 
most of us please to term impishness is 
looked upon as a sign of stupidity in a 
boy, and for such a boy we are inclined 
to predict a failure of life. On the other 
hand, the more active a child, the 
greater capacity he is likely to have for 
a brilliant career in life, provided, of 
course, he has the proper training and 
is directed in the right channel. There 
is nothing more distressing in life than 
a mental or physical dwarf, and yet this 
would be the inevitable result did we 
refuse to respond, obey, or submit to 
the laws, regulations, and demands of 
an all-wise Providence. The Christian 
life is another illustration. Paul the 
Apostle, whose life for Christ stands 
high above that of the average Christian 
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of his day or of ours, says: “I take pleas- 
ure in infirmities and distresses; for 
when I am weak then am I strong, 
‘ for my strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” Trouble is God’s test- 
ing-machine of character. He knows 
just how much pressure to use and 
when and where to use it. He knows 
that discipline and training are neces- 
sary in every walk in life to acquire 
needed strength. He knows we must 
be put to school in order to bring out 
the noblest and best of which we are 
capable, and that afflictions, distresses, 
tribulations, adversity, sorrow, and mis- 
ery are the means that must be made 
use of to the developing of the secret 
forces which, when brought out, are 
knowledge, experience, self-denial, pa- 
tience, endurance—yes, and even cheer- 
fulness. When we have learned this 
lesson, taught by Marcus Aurelius, Soc- 
rates, Epictetus, and by our blessed 
Lord Himself, who suffered and was 
perfect in all these things, then, indeed, 
have we learned life’s lesson ; then, too, 
will we recognize God’s wisdom in al- 
lowing troubles to develop the good 
that is in us, and which would have lain 
waste but for “the strength which 
comes of weakness.” 


INSANE PATIENT 


By Virginia Meredith 


intangible 


monster has been struggling to 

gain possession of me, and I have 
fought it, as men fight for life, for it is 
far, far more than life, it is reason ; and 
when “reason totters on her throne,” 
and falls, it is far worse than death. 


Mae years a strange 


It is aliving death. A state in which 
at times, one knows nothing at all, or 
it may be that it is always night. And 
of the two states, the latter is far the 


Nore.—The author of this contribution 
vouches for its accuracy, and gives it as a 
faithful reproduction of the work of a lunatic 
at present confined in one of the institutions 
of the country. There is a singular signifi- 
cance in the alternate spells of reason and in- 
sanity, and in the development of the remorse- 
less fate that grows upon the hapless victim, 
as the disease gains headway. 


best. It is not harder for one’s friends, 
and far easier for the one ‘ possessed.” 

I saw the doctor to-day and insisted 
on a plain talk. He fears the beginning 
of the end is not far off. I have never 
spoken seriously of this to any one else 
—later they will remember hints I have 
given. I guard myself closely, yet it 
is strange how unsuspicious they are. 
Soon they will begin to see signs of the 
great change that is coming and think 
I am “growing queer.” It will come 
upon them gradually. It will be less 
painful for them. 

I am already beginning to prepare 
for this living death. I am “setting 
my house in order,” arranging all my 
private possessions. Some few things 
I shall set aside—reason may return. I 
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do not look forward to it, but it some- 
times happens. 

I should hate to come back to life 
and find nothing of my own. As for the 
rest—my books and other treasures—I 
shall leave written directions as to how 
they are to be disposed of. 

Clothes, of course, I shall need, but 
of gowns only the plainest kind. 

If I could have my wish, it would be: 
that when that mighty change comes it 
may come suddenly, not only that, but 
that all light may go—a flickering light 
is very painful. I remember poor 
Norma; there were times when she 
knew she was insane. There! The 
word is written. It is the first time, and 
how it seems to grin and leer at me 
from the page like some demoniacal 
power, and what else can it be? Truly 
in old times many were possessed of 
devils. Lord! Lord! If now, as then, 
Thou wouldst in mercy use Thy Al- 
mighty power, to cast out evil spirits. 

What is it I have done, or my fore- 
fathers, that I should be so afflicted? I 
cry aloud unto Heaven: I “examine 
myself to see if there be any wicked way 
inme;” “I acknowledge my sin, and 


my transgressions are ever before me;” 
I know “if I say I have no sin, the truth 


is not in me.” Iam “ walking through 
deep waters ;” soon they will cover me. 
I shall be swallowed up in darkness— 
mental darkness, and this body will live 
on, and on; perhaps until I am an old, 
old woman, gray and bent, and blind. 

Perhaps the Chinese plan is best, 
though heartless. Such creatures are 
turned out in the wilds to die of hun- 
ger and exposure. But what matter? 
They are already “dead” to those who 
once cared for them. 

Soon the time will come when I can 
no longer write intelligibly, and then 
my last resource will be gone. 


The darkness deepens, sharp pains 
chase each other through my head, or, 
a dull heavy feeling comes as if my 
brain were thickening, and slowly solid- 
ifying. I see shadows— that is very 
trying—I look to the right or the left 
to see who is near me—there is no one 
—and then I realize what it means. As 
yet I think no one suspects. I am 
very glad if it is so. 
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Sometimes, it seems to me,I see a 
strange, anxious expression on the faces 
of those about me. I feel I grow more 
dull, more apathetic. I take less inter- 
est in affairs. It is strange to watch all 
these changes ; to know just what it all 
means; to really know what the end 
will be, and yet not exactly, for they are 
not all alike. 

I am always thinking of that poor 
crazy girl I know, and drawing compar- 
isons. 

Is it possible I shall ever look at those 
who are near to me as she looks at those 
who once were dear to her—with a deep 
glowing fire in my eyes, as if—given 
the opportunity—I could tear the dear 
ones limb from limb. I must not even 
think of such things, for soon, soon it 
may become for me a reality. Will 
they send me away from them, as her 
friends sent her? They had to. 

The faces of the dear ones grow more 
strained and anxious. Theyknow. And 
ha, ha! They think J do not know they 
know. I am equal to them all yet awhile. 
What are,ears given to us for, if not to 
hear with? They talk quietly, but my 
ears are sharp. There are dark shad- 
ows in the hall that hide me while I 
listen. I listen; I hear all they say ; 
it is not “nice.” But who cares? Not 
E; no not I. 

The mists settle, and wreath, and curl 
about me, and float away. It seems a 
real tangible thing, a Something, that if 
I put out my hands I can hold off from 
me. Fora moment all isclear. I look 
out upon the world, myself. And then 
comes that strange, dull, deadening 
sensation in my poor brain, and the 
mists curl, and curl, and curl about me 
and settle down and close me in, and I 
“see through a glass, darkly ”—it may 
be moments, hours,days; I do not know. 
I often wonder in the fleeting moments 
that are mine. 

I ask the phantoms that come and go, 
but somehow their words, like them- 
selves, are far away, they enter into and 
seem a part of the darkness and the 
mists that curl about me until I feel 
like a—like a—like a corkscrew. 

I fight with all my little might to keep 
away the thick dark things that come 
about me: for, horrible thought! in the 
moments when the light and the dark 
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chase each other through my brain, J 
know what Iam! A poor crazy woman! 
A creature who longs to go away and be 
at rest ; and the others wish it, too. 


All isclear. I speak like that “other 
me,” who, once upon a time was me, 
and then the darkness comes. It may 
come swift as an arrow, or come slowly, 
slowly drifting in, as the mists drift in 
from the sea—thicker, thicker, thicker— 
a darkness I grope around in, a dark- 
ness I can feel; and then, a deeper, 
denser, blacker darkness beyond all 
feeling. 

And then when the light comes creep- 
ing, creeping back again, I know I have 
been so far over the borderland that 
not one faintest gleam of light has 
reached me—the deepest, darkest, most 
impenetrable blackness. 

Has this darkness the stillness of 
death? Is all silent as the grave? Or 
do I rave and talk of those things 
I wish forever locked within my own 
breast? I do not know, I dare not ask. 


I see anxious faces about me, and then 
mayhap, the darkness closes in again, 
and gleams of light succeed the dark- 


ness, and darkness follows light, and 
then a broad bright gleam of light, when 
for just a little space of time I am my- 
self. 

Almost each breath is a prayer that 
God may deliver me from this frightful 
bondage—bondage for me, and for those 
dear ones who watch over me. 

When that great, dark, black thing we 
call “night” comes down like a pall 
over us, then is the time when the 
shadows come and go about me. Not 
always shadows either; for sometimes I 
almost grasp them with my hands, but 
they elude me, and dance off and return 
to disturb my peace of mind. Ah, ha! 
my mind ! 

That is the thing, the force that once 
ruled, where now the darkness and the 
light chase each other and wake the 
mocking echoes. I hold myself! I 
hold myself, and God hammers away 
upon me; but can even He, upon His 
mighty anvil, form anything worth hav- 
ing from this mass of nothing ? 


Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow. 
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Shadowy figures are forever moving 
before my eyes, thin filmy things, as if 
the smoke and the shadows were hav- 
ing acombat. IfI close my eyes the 
most beautiful colors appear ; dissolve, 
and come again, continually forming 
new shapes, and, as these gradually dis- 
appear, it grows darker and more dark, 
and some mysterious power holds me, 
and I am powerless in its mighty grasp. 

Surely it must be a demon, or why 
should all be dark? 

Is it for moments, for hours, for days, 
that it holds me fast? While chained 
do I obey the bidding of the demon to 
do his work, or are old habits and old 
thoughts so strong, that even when in 
his grasp I resist, or try to resist, his 
mighty power. 

Alas poor Norma! 
commands. 

The darkness deepens ; Lord with me 
abide. 


She obeyed his 


Really this family is becoming intol- 
erable. Why should they watch me? 
I am not il, yet they watch me and pre- 
tend they don’t. I see them’ if one 
glides out of the room, another glides 
in, and when they think I sleep, they 
come close and peer at me with anxious 
eyes and then I hate them. Some 
day 

To-day two strange men came into my 
room looking as solemn and wise as two 
old owls, and the other old hobgoblins 
stood around watching, watching while 
the old owls looked at my tongue, poked 
and punched all my body, and felt my 
pulse as if I were ill, and asked idiotic 
questions the entire time. It made me 
very angry I admit, and I just got up 
and talked to them, and pretty soon I 
saw one old owl scrambling up from the 
floor, as if he’d had a fit. 

He said, “I think that settles the 
question,” and I think so, too, for he is 
not likely to bother me again very soon. 

Well, they did it without me know- 
ing it, but they did put a skin on me— 
a false skin. 


Iam more afraid of wicked people 
than I am of good ones. Who has 
charge of hell-fire? Give me some dirt 
and I will make a mud-pie; give me 
some dirt and I will make some ashes. 
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What is the difference between a cuss 
and a curse? Cuss means cut your 
throat, and curse means be a gentle- 
man. 

Lena ought to be a haythen instead 
of me. I smell it, I smell it, I smell a 
little bit of whiskey. What does truth 
mean? The idea of anybody wanting to 
get hung, instead of having their head 
cut off with ten thousand hatchets. What 
did you go out for to see? A broken 
reed tumbled down by the wind? Is 
Bessie Beard dead or—or—on the North 
Pole? Mad! mad means wickedness. 
Esau sawed a stick of wood in two. 

I believe in guardian angels for chil- 
dren. Ifa child gets not to heaven on 
account of her finger-nails being dirty, 
where’s the sense? No wonder the 
child is blind and dumb and deaf, if it 
did not read newspapers and Sunday- 
school papers. The Sunday-school child 
is right if it writes down five hundred 
numbers before it is five years old. 

Why did they put Adams _ before 
Washington? Cruelty to self is not sin 
—that is what every Presbyterian says. 
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Expect and ask. Expect not, and ye 
will not get. 

I’ve been called the devil a thousand 
times. When it is winter, it is winter ; 
when it is summer, it is summer. I 
said, “Of course Ill go alone, for it is 
me that’s got to go, not you.” Pull your 
onions while they are white. My father 
said I was fifteen years old, so I thought 
I was fifteen years old. There was a 
bed for him to lie on, so I said, Laza- 
rus, arise ! 

Time was, when what a fool I was. 
When my little brother died, I killed 
him, but I was hired to do it. 

Don’t you hear me talk? I thought 
I was taking care of my tongue when I 
talk. What's the difference between 
doctor and physician? I don’t know 
anything about law. I don’t see why I 
am Judge James. Ah! I could tell you 
a romantic story, if that is all you 
want. 

Gingerbread and molasses, molasses, 
molasses! My sakes! I never pow- 
dered. Why don’t you want to say 
Herod ? 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHINESE LILY 


By Idah Meacham Strobridge 


ing thunder, and before the last 
reverberation had died away the 
big rain-drops began to come down 
in wet splashes on my riding-habit, as 
I urged my horse to still faster pace on 
the steep and rugged trail leading down 
the canyon. 3 
A great rush of wind swept through 
the gorge, bringing with it the slap of 
driving sleet. Nowhere was the footing 
safe beyond a fast walk, and my horse 
was already doing his best in making 
the descent as rapidly as he could down 
the slipping, sliding rocks that were 
brightening their tints in the fast-fall- 
ing rain. Tall dry grasses, and the 
brushwood on the banks of the creek, 
bent and swayed with the winds sweep- 
ing through the deep-cleft canyon ; and 
birds with tip-tilted wings were buffeted 
hither and thither by the strength of 


[ine was a heavy crash of peal- 


the storm as they fought their way to 
shelter. 

It was one of those sudden storms 
that one may encounter up on the heights 
of a mountain ragged with shattered 
rocks and cut into cliff and chasm; 
storms that may not last over an hour, 
at most, but while they do last rage 
with a fury that makes them something 
not to be braved ; so I looked anxiously 
alhout me for some cover under which I 
might hide and an overhanging wall 
where my horse could find a shelter 
from the brunt of the beating rain- 
sheets. 

Lowering my head to the storm, and 
looking eagerly out from beneath the 
vizor of my cap, I saw nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—offering the protection 
I so desired. I had about resigned my- 


‘self to the inevitable when a sudden 


turn in the canyon’s winding trail dis- 
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closed to me the roof of a habitable 
building. Made of the jagged, uneven 
rocks that littered the mountain’s west- 
ern slope, the chinks cemented with a 
rough plastering of mud, there stood a 
cabin under the lee of the sheer wall 
that rose from almost the very edge of 
the trail. 

Riding quickly to the cabin, I slipped 
from my saddle as the rude door swung 
open, disclosing a little, lean, yellow- 
skinned son of the Orient, who seemed 
rather startled by my unexpected ap- 
pearance. 

“May I come in, John,” I asked, 
“until it stops raining ?” 

“Certainly. You go inside. I tie 
your horse,” was the reply, in better 
English than one generally hears from 
Chinamen. 

While he was securing my poor 
dripping, shivering beast, and fastening 
a rice mat over the saddle to possibly 
protect it from further dampness, I 
entered the one-room dwelling, and 
found there two other coolies sitting 
before a stove radiating a generous 
warmth. 


Both they 


nodded pleasantly as 


looked up, and one offered a three- 
legged stool, asking me in broken Eng- 


lish to be seated. This I declined, pre- 
ferring to stand by the fire till I had 
dried my soaked habit. 

My eyes roved over the strangely 
assorted objects filling the low-ceiled 
room. A typical “China camp ” of the 
West. Dozens of domestic utensils 
were lying about, ingeniously contrived 
from what must have been a meagre 
supply of manufacturing material. A 
collection—vast, varied and chaotic— 
of ill-looking bags and boxes were 
stuffed with articles whose uses were, 
mainly, unguessed by me. Odds and 
ends of clothing, American-made and of 
Chinese make, were tossed about. Foul- 
smelling fish, dried, and surely from 
China, hung from the rafters. Boxes 
of tea, mats of rice, vegetables smelling 
of earth and decay, together with the 
flotsam and jetsam of a placer camp, 
littered the mud floor. Bunks built 
against the stone walls of the room 
were strewn with blankets and quilts 
that had, strange to say, the appear- 
ance of cleanliness, and curled upon 
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one of the beds was a cross-looking dog 
that eyed me evilly, without, however, 
raising his head. Chinese bowls and 
cups, with grotesque figures in gray 
and blue, were scattered about on the 
table. Like the beds, they bespoke 
cleanliness. Standing on the table was 
an earthen jar of Chinese brandy and 
a pot of preserved ginger. An opium 
“kit” was in full view, and the air was 
filled with the mingled odors of opium, 
tobacco, dried fish, stove-smoke, and 
the heavy, tuberose-like fragrance that 
exhaled from a great bow] of exquisitely 
beautiful Chinese lilies set upon a 
small shelf near the one window of the 
squalid room. 

White as snow is white, with a centre 
all yellow as gold; sweet as orange 
flowers, and altogether lovely, they 
seemed strangely out of place in the 
dingy, dusky stone cabin under the 
cliffs. It was as though a feather from 
some passing angel’s wing had fluttered 
down to fall in the mud and mire of a 
sty. 

My eyes went burrowing among the 
strange shadowed corners of this hab- 
itation of creatures who seemed to me 
searcely human. There was something 
wonderfully interesting in studying 
their environment. 

With what squalor were they sur- 
rounded! And what barrenness of per- 
ceptions was theirs! They lived a life 
wholly limited to victuals and drink, 
sleep and rude shelter, totally devoid of 
any appreciation of Nature’s poetry, or 
the beautiful in the world that is lent 
us by Art—the things that compensate 
us for accepting our existence. 

“Poor, ignorant, starved wretches!” 
I said to myself. ‘Life has never in 
the remotest degree — even once — 
touched their days with the finger of 
graceful thought, nor has the Creator 
given them the faculty of wandering 
through lands of delightful fancy. Hard 
realities, unredeemed by a single qual- 
ity of poetical imagery such as, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we are ever 
adorning our daily lives with, make the 
sum total of their degraded existence. 
Animals all—miserable, soulless ani- 
mals!” I declared, “and yet we call 
them human.” And I sighed impa- 
tiently. 
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One of the little yellow men had been 
busying himself about the stove, and 
now proffered me a bowl of steaming, 
fragrant tea. 

“T makee you some tea,” he said, 
pleasantly. “You dlink it, you no 
eatchee cold, I thlink. You gettee 
plitty wet now; may be you no dlink 
it you catchee sick. More better you 
dlink. Savvy?” 

I “savvyed,” and smiling an accept- 
ance, drank the really delicious bever- 
age. 

The third Chinaman nodded and 
smiled at me in the most friendly way ; 
but evidently spoke no English. The 
first one had re-entered the cabin, and a 
moment later engaged himself in add- 
ing fresh water to the bowl holding the 
lily bulbs that were bedded in bits of 
sugar-white quartz rock. I noted how 
his slim, brown, tapering fingers 
touched with tender care—and almost 
lovingly—the tall shoots loaded with 
their clusters of sweet, white flowers. 
It was the month in which the greatest 
celebration of the year occurred, 
“ Chinese New Year,” and I knew that 
the blossoming of the lily, as it might 
be prolific or blighted in bloom, aug- 
ured well or ill for the luck of the en- 
suing year to its owner. I commented 
upon the perfection and profusion of 
its blossoms, in acknowledgment of the 
pretty superstition. He looked up with 
a quick appreciative smile. 

“Yes, I think I have very much good 
luck this year. I guess I find plenty 
gold in the creek (I got placer claim 
here) so that I get very rich, and can 
go back China. I be very glad then.” 

He then called my attention to a half- 
tone engraving of Li Hung Chang, torn 
evidently from the pages of some maga- 
zine, which was tacked to the wall above 
the lilies, and near the shrine-like shelf 
where a great number of burning punks 
and gaudy red papers gave evidence of 
a devotion to the religious observances 
of a people that shame our laboring 
classes in their manifest disregard of 
piety. 

As I stepped nearer the picture to 
look more closely at the peculiar face, 
so unlike any of my own race, I saw 
that part of the text of the article that 
the portrait had, without doubt, been 
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to illustrate, was there ; and my eyes 
caught the line: “Li has always been 
something of a mystic, a dreamer, a 
poet.” (My lip curled derisively. A 
Chinaman! One of the same race as 
these little oblique-eyed men here? I 
smiled disdainfully.) ‘Dr. Bedloe thus 
translated one of his stanzas ;” I read, 


Dragon who rulest the shoreless sea of death, 
When I lie dreaming on my loved one’s lip, 
And thou dost come to steal away her breath, 
Take me with her upon thy phantom ship. 


I stared. It was indeed poetry! 
Could it be possible that such a gem 
had fallen from the pen—a pointed 
brush rolled in India ink, and held by 
long-nailed fingers—of a Chinaman? 
Had the four lines really found birth 
in the brain of a tip-eyed, be-queued, 
shaven-headed Celestial? even the great 
Li—for a great statesman I must needs 
admit his being. But a poet—he, a 
Chinaman? Why the sentiment—the 
music of the stanza were something any 
man, white-skinned or yellow, might be 
proud to father. I was confounded— 
amazed! Ah, but his was an exceptional 
mind. He could not be classed with or- 
dinary Chinese coolies. His public life 
showed of what unusual material the 
great dictator was made. I granted 
that, foreign as the idea had been to my 
belief, he might have the grace of poetic 
thought. He was a great statesman— 
might be a great poet. These men here, 
of his race, were but opium smoking 
animals. 

** You like that?” A voice broke in 
upon my musing. The little Mongolian 
was watching me with interest. “I can 
read some English,” he said, “And I 
think that very good kind reading.” 
He pointed to the verse. “But, not so 
good in English as in China. Sound 
very pretty read that kind in China 
book.” 

I was mute. The little man, after all, 
could appreciate that which the great 
man had written; and I had but just 
said in my ignorance that these coolies 
did not know the charm of the beauti- 
ful! I turned away to the window, 
shamed into silence, and watched the 
drip—drip—drip of the rain from the 
casing outside where it ran in trickling 
streams against the glass. 
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Heaven was shedding a flood of 
tears in ceaseless weeping ; weeping as 
though never since the birth of time 
had it known aught to grieve over un- 
til now, and was giving way to sorrow 
with the abandon of some young heart 
hitherto untouched by woe; wailing 
and weeping as if to wash the wicked 
old earth free from all its sins, and 
make it once more pure and clean as 
when it came fresh from the hand of its 
creator. 

A cheap nickel clock, hanging against 
the wall, noisily ticked away the mo- 
ments. Five minutes—ten—a quarter 
of an hour! Rain—rain—rain ; and no 
promise of cessation. I came back and 
seated myself near the lilies of China, 
lifting my face to inhale their fragrance. 
How lovely they were! <A cup of ivory 
with a heart of gold. 

And then—? Then—! How it came 
about—how the story began, I do not 
know, nor how long it took for the tell- 
ing ; but, sitting there in that squalid 
cabin of Chinese miners, I heard for the 
first time the Legend of the Chinese 
Lily. 

Ido not know if he meant to relate 


the story to me, or if he was simply re- 
peating to himself the lovely legend, as 
one repeats over and over that which is 
pleasant tothe ear; nor do I remember 
the words he used in the telling of the 


tale. I only know that there—circled 
by strange surroundings, with the storm 
raging through the canyon and beating 
its water-wings against the window-pane 
—it fell to my lot, that afternoon on the 
heights of a Nevada mountain, to listen 
to a fanciful story out of fairyland, and 
which held me fascinated, and forgetful 
of all else in the world as I heard. 
And this was the story: 


Long ago—so long that the world, 
and all in it, was new; even as all now 
is old, very old—there dwelt in that 
oldest of all lands, China, a man great, 
and good, and with money and posses- 
sions too plentiful to be counted. And 
he had wives—two, three, or four, as a 
rich man may. But only the children 
of the first two wives have to do with 
this story. Each wife bore a son. And 
the firstborn—he that was the son of 
the first wife—was the father’s favorite. 
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But the second son it was who loved 
the father best. This the sire did not 
know, for the boy hid his great love ; 
yet ever obeying to the most minute 
particular each request asked of him. 
For goodness, and honor, and duty, and 
truth ; for loyalty, and for love this son 
was one man among ten thousand times 
ten thousand. But the father went 
about with an invisible fold of cloth, 
bound across his eyes by an evil spirit, 
that blinded him to this noble son’s 
worthiness. And the evil spirit removed 
the bandage whenever the father looked 
on the elder son, and put, instead, be- 
fore his eyes a magic glass which made 
that son’s vices seem as virtues, and his 
treachery as loyalty, and his lies as 
truth, and his deceitful bearing as love. 
So the father was ever deceived, and 
lived out the measure of long life be- 
lieving that good was evil, and that that 
which was evil was good. 

Then when the measure of his days 
was done, he died; and the people 
mourned. For he had been well be- 
loved for his many virtues, and honored 
for his greatness and riches. 

Now, when his father died the elder 
son fell lamenting ; and lamented loud- 
ly and long the first day, and lamented 
less loud the second, and the third day 
lamented not at all. For his heart was 
bad ; and in secret he rejoiced that his 
sire was dead, for now all these great 
possessions would be his own. Money, 
and hills where the tea-plants grew, and 
houses in the village, and rice swamps, 
and riches of many kinds—much of all 
—were hisown. Alli that his father had 
left were his. All but one small bit of 
waste land far up on the side of a great 
mountain. A barren tract lying up 
there in a hollow of the heights was 
deemed of no worth; for it had never 
grown tea-tree, nor rice, nor grass, 
flower, or weed. So this was the fa- 
ther’s bequest to the younger son. For 
the law was that to every child a man 
had, must be given a portion—little or 
great—of his lands, when he died ; and 
to this son, to whom he wished to leave 
nothing, he could give no less. 

To the elder and favorite went all 
else ; but to the younger, who was wor- 
thier than any other child of China, was 
given but this tract covered with fine 
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bits of broken rock, where no green 
thing had ever grown, and where the 
ground was dry and forbidding. 

Yet against the unjust division this 
noble son rebelled not; but only 
mourned the father that was dead. 
Mourned sincerely—mourned without 
ceasing, and without comfort—that the 
beloved being was gone beyond the 
reach of his gaze, 

Of the injustice done him—of the 
smallness of his portion of the inheri- 
tance—he thought little. His father 
was dead; his father whom he had so 
loved—whom he still loved beyond all 
expression—was gone from him. Noth- 
ing else mattered. 

And days went by. The elder one 
went abroad among his newly acquired 
possessions, saying: “This is mine, 
now ; and this; and this, also.” And 
he forgot the dead man whose gift all 
these things had been. 

But his brother, whose heart was 
heavy with grief, and who counted not 
the value of his portion, only longed to 
see the father’s face once more. 

Then the new moon came and looked 
down upon them both—the good son 
and the son that was evil. And the 
moon grew to the full—lessened—and 
waxed old. And one night in the old 
of the moon the younger son journeyed 
to the mountain where his poor inher- 
itance lay; the barren land that was 
awaiting him. 

His eyes looked with sadness upon it ; 
not because of its barrenness, but that 
it was the last gift received from his 
father. 

His heart swelled with sorrow ; and 
tears which scorched and stung, flowed 
down his cheeks as he flung himself on 
the ground in his grief. He lay there 
long, so long a time he had lost all 
count of the hours, mourning as only 
they can mourn who are true of heart. 

It was a great night, full of stars. A 
night when they burn like fire in the 
heavens. The Milky Way was stretched 
across the are like the ragged white 
smoke in the wake of a fast speeding 
steamer. Meteors shot through the in- 
finite blue-black depth, and the vastness 
of space could be felt in the vitalized 
atmosphere. 

Though he did not raise his head, he 
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knew something strange had happened ; 
and yet, hearing no sound, he felt near 
him a presence, 

Then a voice spoke to him from out 
the heavens, and its vibrations fell upon 
his ear like the multitudinous cadence of 
birds in song. 

“Why weep you?” the voice asked, 
and he replied, 

“ Because I loved my father, and he 
is no more.” 

“Though he is gone hence, he loves 
you in measure now as you have ever 
loved him,” he heard the voice say ; and 
it sounded like the ringing of silver 
bells. And the while his heart bounded 
with a great thrill of joy that a father’s 
love was at last his. But it was in fear 
and trembling that he asked falter- 
ingly : 

“ Even as he loved my brother?” 

“He loves not your brother, now,” 
the voice of music answered. “The 
evil bandage across his eyes has been 
removed, and the magic glass is broken. 
He now sees into his children’s hearts 
with the penetrating eye that belongs 
to the dead, and he knows the truth at 
last. Weep no more: your father sees 
you—touches you—loves you. And be- 
cause of your faithfulness and loyalty 
through all trials, your reward shall be 
great. - Here, where only sterility has 
been, shall henceforth be bountiful 
yield. Never again will the earth here 
be dry and barren ; for your tears have 
wetted the ground so that for a thou- 
sand thousand years a generous moist- 
ure shall keep the plant roots health- 
ily growing. The prayers you have 
breathed here for the dead shall ward 
off all evil from the living—from you 
and the family that will be yours. The 
warmth of your true heart, as it has lain 
beating and breaking here on the earth, 
shall call forth blossoms of beauty. 

“Dig into the soil, Oh, most dutiful 
of dutiful sons, and tell me what it is 
that you find.” 

And in the starlight the young man 
began scraping with his fingers; and 
digging, he found an unknown bulb. 

“ What is it” asked the voice. 

“A strange, new kind of root,” he an- 
swered; “I do not know its name,” 
and he covered it over again with the 
earth and broken bits of rock. Then 
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once more the voice of sweet music 
spoke: 

“From the land whence your father 
looks down on you here these roots 
came, sent by him in his remorseful 
love; and the flower that grows from 
the root and stalk is called the Flower 
of Filial Love. Go, and come again the 
third day at noon!” 

Then the young man went away. 
And when, at noontide of the third day, 
he came again, he was amazed, for green 
shoots had sprung up from among the 
stones which were now wetted with wa- 
ter that oozed from the ground. 

The voice he had heard before spoke 
at his elbow: 

“What see you?” 

And he answered, ‘“‘I see the earth 
rich with plant-life where it was barren 
before.” 

“Even as your father now sees the 
living evergreen truth of your soul, 
where once his blinded eyes saw but 
barrenness. Mourn no more; go, now, 
and come again the third day at early 
morning light when the sun first shines 
here on the mountain.” 

And again, at early morn of the third 
day, as he was bidden, he came; and 
lo! the air was weighted heavy with de- 
licious perfume. Itseem to drop down 
from the heavens and fall, fold upon 
fold, on the earth in inexpressible, in- 
effable sweetness. 

All about him green plants were in 
bloom. From the root came the plant, 
and the plant bore a beautiful flower. 
From filial love, rooted deep in the 
heart of a man, springs all that is noble 
and good ; and the reward of virtues in 
a good son shall be made manifest. 
The whole earth seemed to be covered 
over with blossoms of waxen purity— 
wax-white blossoms were about him 
where he stood, like the flowers of 
Heaven that we dream we see under the 
full moon. All the world seemed 
snowed under by petals of fragrance ; 
and as he gazed in awe at the wondrous 
beauty of the scene he shook with the 
intensity of his emotions, and, moved 
to helpless weakness by the spirituality 
of the scene he fell upon his knees in 
worship of the great Power that had 
caused such exquisite loveliness to grow 
and bowed his forehead on the ground. 
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Then out of the heavenly surround- 
ings spoke the voice. ‘My son,” it said, 
tenderly, and oh! so sweetly, and now 
he recognized the loved accents, for it 
was his father’s voice that was speaking 
to him—that had been speaking since 
the hour he had first come to mourn on 
the mountain—‘‘Oh, my son—son be- 
loved—once a burden you bore, bore it 
with uncomplaining lips. Life has set 
no greater task for a child than to be 
loyal and loving in the face of injustice 
and misunderstanding. So, for this, 
your reward shall be great. Because 
of your heart’s loving loyalty these flow- 
ers henceforth shall be made sacred to 
your race, and shall grow only upon this 
land of yours and so be only for your 
family. Nowhere else—east or west, 
north or south—shall they ever be made 
to grow in the earth; yet here on this 
tear-bedewed land shall they forever 
thrive, here on this plot made sacred by 
your faithfulness. Yours shall they be 


only; yours, and your son’s, and your 
son’s sons, through all coming genera- 
tions. 

“The bulbs shall grow for you and 
yours to sell, for others to buy; and 


riches past all counting shall be yours. 
Greater riches will ever be yours than 
can come to him who is your brother. 
And nowI go. Even as I love you I 
bless you; going hence to await you in 
that land whence these white blossoms 
came. Farewell, my beloved son, fare- 
well!” 

And the one who was prostrate upon 
the ground raised himself and—though 
he had seen nothing—knew that the 
presence had gone, and that he was 
alone. But in his heart was exceeding 
comfort and everlasting peace. 


This was the tale brought out of 
legend-land by the little Chinaman for 
my charmed ear to hear. 

And this and the poetic gem of the 
great minister both refuted by earlier 
conceptions of the race. 

I could say nothing. It was a time 
for silence ; but I think he understood, 
and knew how the beauty of the legend 
had entered my heart. It was the other 
one who spoke first. 

“Chinaboy, he no b'lieve this stoly 
tlue. Jus’ plitty stoly; that’s all. But 
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that pla’ in China were flow’ glow b’long 
all time to jus’ one fam’ly—more than 
one hun’ed year b’long one same fam'ly. 
Chinaboy, he say same fam'ly like talk 
‘bout stoly ; ’cause this flow’ neber glow 
aly pla’ else.” 

Only a legend. Only astory made by 
the fairies for children and these simple- 
minded folk, who saw its poetic charm 
as I did. Only a tale brought out of 
lily-land for those to hear who have the 
poet-hearts of little children. 

I was still under the glamour of the 
beautiful legend, when looking window- 
ward I saw that the storm had long 
abated. A shaft of yellow sunlight 
pierced the window-pane, and fell upon 
the lilies. Isawa speck of gold gleam- 
ing in the bright light, from one of the 
broken bits of pure white quartz rock. 
I touched it lightly with my finger, look- 
ing questioningly at the story-teller of 
the canyon. 

He glanced at the one who spoke no 
English, and smiled as he did so, but 
who now said something in Chinese. 

“My cousin have few gold specimens 
that man gave him from quartz claim up 
the canyon, and that been very rich— 
show much free gold in every piece. He 
want put all that kind in dish here, ’cause 
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he say he think that flower lonesome in 
this country and want go China again. 
So he give best kind rocks he can get for 
this flower to grow in, and then the 
flower may be glad ; ’cause it know that 
Chinaboy do best he can for it.” 

Did I once say these people had no 
poetic feeling? Never again could I 
think so. 

My eyes, too, had been blinded with 
the bandage of an evil spirit; but the 
gentle spirit out of lily-land had torn it 
away, and [ saw in the hearts of those 
little people a beauty of feeling that vied 
with the beauty of the gold-hearted, 
snowy-blossoms growing in the bowl 
full of snow-white stones, each bearing 
a golden star. 

And as I rode away from the little low 
cabin by the trail, I knew there was a 
quality in all whom we call human—even 
in the blue-bloused, be-queued yellow 
men—of which I had been sceptical be- 
fore. 

Down through the canyon I went ; rid- 
ing over growing young grass glistening 
with wet, and through brush-dripping 
diamonds. Away below me, in the valley, 
a twin rainbow--big and beautiful— 
arched over the desert, flat across which 
my road ran straight to the hills beyond. 


SNAKE-VENOM AND ITS ANTIDOTE 


THE TERRIBLE RECORD OF THE SERPENT AND HIS WARFARE 


AGAINST 


MAN 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


share of prominence in the folk- 

lore and mythical literature of all 
nations ; but with perennial rejuvenes- 
cence he “ bobs up serenely ” in this age 
of science to demand popular attention 
from those who would deny the biblical 
curse and discount his magic power. 
Whether or not Eve was hypnotized by 
the wily snake may always remain a 
matter of conjecture ; but no one can 
deny the force of the curse. The dead- 
ly venom of the snake has been the type 
of the worst poison that could be inject- 
ed into the veins of man. It is the 
venom of the Midgard serpent that will, 


[a serpent has had more than his 


in Ragnarok, at last destroy earth-shak- 
ing Thor; and it is the same poison that 
torments Loki for the crime of Baldur’s 
death. 

In the languages of all countries 
where the serpent is known he has sup- 
plied proverbs and pointed tales, and ro- 
mance and poetry abound in references 
to him. Very few have been his apolo- 
gists, and fewer still have found any 
good in him. But the ancient belief 
that the snake’s venom was deadly and 
incurable has more of truth than super- 
stition in it. Pliny and Celsus devoted 
many pages to the discussion of possi- 
ble snake-cures ; but if we accuse them 
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of entertaining childish notions regard- 
ing antidotes for the venom, they could 
retort curtly that we are no nearer the 
truth, even with all of our experiments 
and latter-day knowledge of drugs and 
chemicals. 


A DREADFUL MORTALITY. 


Science has been baffled in its en- 
deavors to discover a cure for the venom 
of the rattlesnake, copperhead, and cobra 
just as effectually as it has been in some 
higher departments of human experi- 
ment—in that of the navigation of the 
air, or submarine travel—and with all 
our knowledge and appliances for say- 
ing and protecting life we must stand by 
helplessly while the venomous snakes 
slowly depopulate whole territories. If 
India were not so prolific, her snakes 
would long since have done what the fam- 
ine and cholera are reported to have per- 
formed. The starvation of thousands of 
natives, or the spread of a malignant 
disease, excites the sympathies of two 
hemispheres; but we gaze with apa- 
thetic indifference at the roll-call of the 
dead from snake-bite. In that benight- 
ed land of plague and famine fully 20,- 
000 people die annually of snake-bites. 
In 1891 the mortality reached 21,389, 
and it seldom falls below 19,000. Ac- 
cording to an Indian authority one out 
of every 11,630 people died of snake- 
bite in 1892, and one out of every 10,- 
424 in 1893. 

This enormous mortality in India 
finds no parallel in any other country ; 
but, if statistics were collected from all 
parts of the world, we might find that 
Eve’s tempter is responsible each year 
for the death of some 50,000 human be- 
ings. No other animal or creature has 
such a record to his credit—not even 
the ferocious Bengal tiger of the Indian 
jungles, or the savage wolves of Sibe- 
ria. When we speak of the terrors that 
these wild beasts inspire among the in- 
habitants of a country, and dwell upon 
the necessity of exterminating them, we 
should give some thought to the crawl- 
ing, wriggling, hissing serpents which 
wind about the tufts of grass in forest 
and field, or coil in our cooking-pans or 
under our beds and pillows, to strike 
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with fangs that are deadlier than car- 
bolic acid or pure strychnine. 

The question of lessening the evil is 
not viewed without concern by those in 
authority ; but the sad and remarkable 
fact is that civilization is nearly as help- 
less as barbarism in dealing with snake- 
bites. The Indian Government has tried 
various expedients to reduce the danger 
from snake-bites to a minimum, and sci- 
ence has labored, in season and out of 
season, to prescribe a sure antidote to 
the poison. But what are the results? 
India continues to suffer from the plague 
nearly as much as formerly, and all the 
tried remedies in this country fail to 
counteract the effect of the deadly poi- 
son when it once enters an important 
artery. Rewards were offered by the 
Indian Government for all the poisonous 
snakes that the natives killed, and in 
1892 money was actually paid for 84,- 
789 reptiles, and in 1893 for 117,120. 
But, strange as it may seem, the num- 
ber of deaths from this cause increased 
from 19,025, in 1892, to 21,213, in 1893 
—a dismal commentary upon the suc- 
cess of this system. It was strongly 
suspected that the natives encouraged 
this bounty system by breeding the 
snakes for the rewards, and many an 
Indian worthy depended upon snake- 
breeding and snake-killing for a living. 

When the large rewards for poisonous 
snakes were removed, the profession- 
al snake-killers contented themselves 
with slaying the creatures only when 
they happened to stumble across them 
in their houses or in the fields. The 
agitation of the question, however, 
taught the natives to distinguish be- 
tween the poisonous and non-poisonous 
reptiles, and also to observe more close- 
ly their habits. It also set on foot an 
official investigation to ascertain in 
what provinces most of the deaths oc- 
curred, and in what manner the people 
were attacked. The results of this move- 
ment were fruitful of good. In Bombay 
it was found, upon classifying all the 
cases, that the majority were bitten in 
the fields while tilling the soil ; in Hy- 
derabad most of the fatalities occurred 
at night while irrigating the fields ; in 
Burmah the ploughmen and reapers 
were the greatest sufferers; but in the 
Central Provinces ninety per cent. of the 
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people were bitten in their houses. This 
classification of the statistics led to the 
adoption of two reform methods. Or- 
ders were given to remove all the jungle 
and underbrush from the immediate 
neighborhood of villages, and the farm- 
ers were induced to wear thick leather 
boots while working in the field. 

The mortality among the farmers 
from snake-bite in India has been mate- 
rially reduced; but the deaths in the 
villages and houses have increased. It 
is even asserted by those familiar with 
the question that the removal of the un- 
derbrush has a tendency to drive the 
snakes into the houses. The natives tol- 
erate filth, vermin, and rodents in their 
houses, and the snakes come forth at 
night to destroy them. Rat-holes were 
found to honey-comb most of the build- 
ings in Bengal, and the snakes had easy 
access to them through these under- 
ground passage-ways. Instead of hid- 
ing in the daytime in the prickly-pear 
bushes, they took shelter in the rat- 
holes, and pursued their prey with bet- 
ter facilities than ever. The mice and 
rats live upon the grain the Indians 
gather in their homes, and the reptiles 
Inci- 


come to live upon the rodents. 
dentally the inhabitants of the houses 
receive their death-wounds at night for 
interfering with the snakes’ progress 


across the bed or pillow. The rats and 
mice run over the sleeping natives at 
night, and the reptiles pursue. It is 
no wonder they strike when the sleeper 
awakens or turns over in his slumbers 
and crushes him in the folds of a blanket. 
The snake mortality cannot be removed 
any more than the dangers of a plague, 
until the people adopt cleanlier and 
more hygienic methods of living. 


THE SEARCH FOR A CURE. 


A sure antidote for snake-bite would 
come as a great boon to the thousands 
of Indian sufferers, who, with their cus- 
tomary fatality, give up all hopes of liv- 
ing when once struck by the fangs of a 
snake. In some cases they die of fright 
when bitten by a non-poisonous reptile ; 
but in too many instances the deadly 
poison enters the veins and arteries, and 
strikes death to the trembling heart. 
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Death is almost certain if a native is 
once bitten, and he contents himself 
with mantras or charms; but even if 
he should apply to the district doctor 
he would not avert the danger. The 
European doctor is almost as powerless 
to stay the hand of death as the native 
priest or charmer. Whiskey in large 
doses may have some merits in curing a 
rattlesnake-bite, but its efficacy is futile 
when the deadly cobra or copperhead 
ejects its venom into the human blood. 
There is a difference in the venom of 
reptiles that science has to take note 
of in prescribing an antidote for snake- 
bite. There are many reptiles that elab- 
orate from their food certain secretions 
which, if introduced directly into the 
blood, will cause more or less irritation 
and suffering ; but only a comparatively 
few species of snakes have a venom so 
poisonous as to cause death under nearly 
all circumstances. The poison of the 
mosquito, and the sting of the wasp or 
bee, are closely related to the poisonous 
fluid which a rattlesnake or cobra ejects 
into the blood when its fangs once close 
upon animal flesh. 

In recent years extensive experiments 
have been made with animals to dis- 
cover an antidote for snake-poison, and 
the announcement has been made many 
times that the secret is at last out—that 
a sure cure had been manufactured. It 
would be impossible to accépt all of 
these claims in view of the fact that 
people continue to die from this cause 
almost daily in many parts of the world. 
But certain it is that science is close 
upon the track of the elusive remedy, 
and it may not be long before it will be 
successfully employed on a large scale. 
Much of the credit of such a discovery 
must be given to the late Dr. Louis 
Pasteur, whose experiments in animal 
poisons of various kinds, have benefited 
mankind to such a large extent. He 
encouraged scientific investigations in 
this field by the success he had in curing 
hydrophobia. Since then venom has 
been collected from reptiles all over the 
world, and after being injected into ani- 
mals, antidotes have been tried in the 
vain effort to find the right one. In this 
work many novel features of serpent-life 
have been brought to light, and analysis 
of the venom has shown that the poison 
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contains many simple ingredients that 
are found in small quantities in our 
daily food. In nearly everything we eat 
subtle poisons are contained in minute 
quantities; but they have little or no 
effect upon our systems, while the poi- 
sonous snakes elaborate from them 
other poisons of the most deadly type. 


WHAT THE POISON IS LIKE. 


Tue venom of the poisonous snakes 
differs in consistency and general ap- 
pearance. It is generally about as thick 
and mucous as molasses. When ex- 
posed to the air for any length of time, 
it evaporates and disappears. A small 
portion of it introduced in the blood 
would cause death; but it can be swal- 
lowed with impunity if the mouth and 
lips are free from all scratches. It is 
intensely bitter in taste, but slightly 
aromatic. When taken in large quan- 
tities it makes one giddy; but other- 
wise no harm seems to follow the act of 
swallowing it. In Southern Africa the 
Hottentots squeeze the poison from the 
teeth of the snakes and drink it, believ- 


ing that it will make them proof against 
snake-poison in the future. There is no 
authentic record showing that there is 
anything but superstition to support 


this claim. If one could thus inoculate 
himself with the poison of the snake, so 
that he would no longer be affected by 
the venom, the question would be 
solved, and India’s sufferers would be 
relieved of their present danger. 

The poison of the serpent is always 
contained in the fangs that curve back- 
ward on either side of the mouth. They 
are easily loosened, and when once ex- 
tracted the snake is rendered harmless. 
But new poison-fangs quickly grow out 
of the sides of the jaw to replace the 
lost ones, and the serpent that is help- 
less to-day may be as formidable as ever 
a year from now. Instances of loss of 
life through ignorance of this fact are 
on record. The poison-fangs are always 
hollow, or perforated with small holes, 
so that they are easily distinguishable 
from the ordinary solid teeth. When 
the reptile strikes an animal the poison 
is ejected through the hollow tooth with 
considerable muscular force. A large 
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rattlesnake is capable of throwing this 
poison two or three feet in the air. The 
snake can be made to discharge the 
venom by tempting it to bite a piece of 
raw meat, and in some cases by holding 
down his head with a forked stick and 
by pressing the tips of the fangs so as 
to squeeze the fluid out of the hollow 
tooth. In this way considerable venom 
has been collected from all of the most 
poisonous snakes in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, for laboratory purposes. 
Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell, the author of the 
popular novel, “Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,” had a curious experience, 
which nearly cost him the loss of an 
eye, and probably his life. While ex- 
amining a diamond-back rattlesnake for 
experimental purposes, the snake slipped 
from his grasp and struck savagely at 
the doctor ; but the latter jumped back 
just in time to avoid the deadly fangs. 
The force of the snake’s movement, how- 
ever, ejected the venom from the hollow 
fang, and sent it flying through the air, 
striking the experimenter on the temple, 
within half an inch of the eye. If it 
had entered that delicate organ the 
world would probably have never read 
* Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.” 


PASTEUR'S EXPERIMENTS. 


Wate Dr. Louis Pasteur first gave an 
impetus to scientific discovery and ex- 
periment in the field of animal poisons 
and their cure, the foremost worker in 
trying to find an antidote for snake- 
poison is Professor Thomas R. Fraser, 
of the University of Edinburgh. He 
has pursued his studies and experi- 
ments with snake-venom for over 
twenty-five years, and he has given to 
the world the most reliable information 
on the subject. When he began his 
studies, in 1869, his theory was that the 
venom of the reptiles contained within 
itself its own antidote. He began by 
giving the snake-poison to small ani- 
mals in such doses as they could stand, 
hoping to make their systems so accus- 
tomed to it that they would not be 
harmed by a bite. In this work he was 
partly successful. Scientific men in all 
parts of the world secured snake-venom 
for him, and he continued his experi- 
ments until he was satisfied that he 
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could eventually discover a true and 
practical antidote for the poison. 

The animals were inoculated with the 
poison in very small doses, and favor- 
able results were obtained. Animals 
thus operated upon were rendered 
proof against large doses of the deadli- 
est snake-poison. Sewall, another ex- 
perimenter in the same field, inoculated 
pigeons with rattlesnake-poison until 
their systems were not injuriously af- 
fected by a dose seven times as large as 
the first one, and sufficient to kill an 
ordinary bird. Kaufmann, in 1891, used 
the poison of the viper, and Kanthack, 
the venom of the cobra, upon animals, 
with about the same results. Calmette, 
in 1894, announced after long experi- 
ments that he had found the blood- 
serum of animals thus treated to be a 
slight antidote against snake-bite. 

Professor Fraser had discovered also 
the antidotal efficacy of this blood- 
serum, and he proceeded to dry the 
serum into a powder so that it could be 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS OF 
By Frank 


RAVELLERS who visited this 
country in the closing years of the 


last century did not, as a rule, ex- 
press very favorable opinions of the lit- 
erary taste which they found in the 
thirteen States. The inhabitants, re- 
covering from the effects of the long 
war, had more important matters for 
their well-being to attend to than culti- 
vating the art of letters, so it is, there- 
fore, no wonder to see this subject fre- 
quently and often pungently criticised 
by visitors from the Old World. One 
of those Englishmen who contributed 
to the large number of books on America 
which came out during the twenty years 
or so following the Revolution, makes 
this interesting comment, and inciden- 
tally throws some light upon the meth- 
ods of publishers in ignoring copyright 
courtesies : 


Literature is yet at a low ebb in the United 
States. English publications are reprinted in 
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kept for instant use. This powder he 
called “ antivenene,” and it is reported 
to be the best antidote to snake-poison 
yet devised. It certainly represents the 
high-water mark of scientific discovery 
and experiment in this line. Its use 
has not been made general enough yet 
to test it thoroughly ; but the results 
are highly gratifying as showing what 
may shortly be expected. The method 
of applying the “antivenene ” is to re- 
strict the absorption of the venom in 
the blood-vessels, and, after sucking 
out all the poison possible, to inject in 
the tissues near the wound some of the 
“antivenene.” The experiments made 
in this way have proved efficacious ; but 
there is always a difference between 
laboratory practice, where ail of the 
practical aids to success are at hand, 
and work in the field without these aids. 
If the snake-cure should prove as suc- 
cessful in ordinary practice as it has in 
laboratory work, thousands of lives may 
be annually saved by it. 


OUR ANCESTORS 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
W. Crane 


various parts of the United States, but, in or- 
der to make them cheap editions, they are gen- 
erally on an inferior paper, contracted and 
garbled. In thisstate they are issued from the 
press often at one-fifth of the price of the Lon- 
don edition. If works of great extent, such 
as the **Encyclopedia Britannica,” in which 
a London publisher will expend many thou- 
sand pounds, before a single copy can be of- 
ferred for sale, are attempted there to be copied, 
many months are passed is procuring subscrib- 
ers; and for this purpose riders are sent to 
every large town, by which means almost 
every inhabitant is solicited to lend assistance. 


This practice was a constant source 
of annoyance to English authors, but 
the advertising columns of our early 
American newspapers show only too 
clearly how extensively the system was 
carried on. A good illustration is found 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of July 10, 
1787. 


This day is published (neatly printed in one 
large volume, handsomely bound and lettered. 
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price only six shillings). Sold by Thomas 
Dobson, in Second Street. ‘* Sermons to 
Young Women,” by James Fordyce, D.D. 
The elegant and animated style and the pro- 
priety of sentiment conspicuous in this per- 
formance have made it universally read and 
introduced it to general esteem. The publisher 
of this American edition hopes it will be gen- 
erally acceptable at the low price of six shil- 
lings, while it is considered that the present 
London edition sells at sixteen shillings. 


Indeed, it is through the files of those 
crude but intensely interesting news- 
papers of the last century, that a great 
deal of valuable information may be ob- 
tained regarding the class of literature 
which our ancestors had to read. Re- 
ligious works seem to have enjoyed an 
undiminished popularity, but it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the 
younger generation appreciated them 
in the same ratio. The advertisements 
fairly teem with sermons and tracts, 
Biblical expositors, Testament lessons 
for children, Psalms and Hymns, besides 
countless moral and divine contempla- 
tions. George Washington himself had 
in his library a famous old work of the 
latter kind, the “Contemplations, Moral 
and Divine ” of Sir Matthew Hale, pub- 
lished in London in 1685. Edward Ev- 
erett, in his “Life of Washington,” men- 
tions this book and says: “It would not 
be difficult to point out in the character 
of Washington some practical exempli- 
fication of the maxims of the Christian 
life, as laid down by that illustrious mag- 
istrate.” This volume contains the au- 
tograph signatures of George Washing- 
ton and his mother, Mary Washington, 
and when it found its way into a Phila- 
delphia auction room about six years 
ago, sold for $100. But Washington’s 
library was not confined to theology by 
any means, for among the works of a 
more general character were: “Don 
Quixote,” the “ Beauties of Swift,” 
‘Life of Gustavus Adolphus,” Guthrie’s 
“New System of Modern Geography,” 
Blackstone’s Laws, Goldsmith’s “‘ Karth 
and Animated Nature,” and, a book 
which would hardly be considered really 
proper reading at the present day, “The 
Jilts; or Female Fortune Hunters,” 
bearing the autograph of Martha Wash- 
ington, with the date 1774. This little 
book also brought $100 at the same 
Philadelphia sale. All of these titles 
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except the last, appear frequently in the 
early advertisements of books. 

Many of the dealers took particular 
pains to call attention to their latest 
importations from London, and the 
names of scores of volumes now prac- 
tically forgotten appear in their elabo- 
rate notices. James Rivington, who has 
come down to history as the Tory print- 
er, was one of the most picturesque fig- 
ures in the book world of early New 
York. An agreeable talker, polished in 
manners and scrupulously neat in dress, 
his book store in Hanover Square was 
for years the resort of all who could be 
called the literati of that day. His ad- 
vertisements are always interesting, and 
the following one especially so, because 
it is his first announcement as a book- 
seller in a New York newspaper. It 
appears in the New York Gazette and 
Post-Boy of October 2, 1760: 


James Rivington, Bookseller from London. 
Has this day opened a store at the House of 
the late Doctor Ascough, in Hanover Square, 
where he proposes to sell at the most reason- 
able rates all sorts of Books, Maps, Pictures, 
Mathematical and Musical Instruments, Sta- 
tionery wares, and elegant Hanging Papers of 
the newest patterns. He has brought with 
him a very large quantity of Books in most 
languages, arts and sciences, together with all 
the latest Novels, Plays, ete. ; and a fine as- 
sortment of Books for Schools and Country 
Storcs, to be sold by Wholesale or Retail. 


One of Mr. Rivington’s characteristics 
was his desire to please the ladies, and 
a few years later when he started his 
famous Rivington’s Gazetteer he stated 
that all matters of interest to them 
would be published, because “the fair 
sex forms the most engaging and amia- 


ble part of our species.” Books which 
he thought would prove pleasing to 
ladies he advertised in attractive lan- 
guage, as this will show, from the New 
York Gazette, October 9, 1760. 


For the use of married and unmarried ladies; 
This day is published neatly printed in a 
pocket volume (Price Seven shillings), ‘‘ The 
Matrimonial Preceptor,”’ A Collection of most 
excellent examples relating to the Marriage 
State ; in which every young lady is directed 
in the choice of a Husband. In her conduct 
to him, the folly of precipitate matches, the 
duties of a good wife, the brutality of husbands, 
and a thousand other points essential to Hus- 
bands as well as to Wives, are most incompar- 
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ably treated upon by Mr. Richardson, author 
of ‘* Clarissa,” Mr. Fielding, author of ‘* Tom 
Jones,” and several other elegant authors. 
Sold by James Rivington, at his store. 


He states in another advertisement 
that he undertakes to supply public li- 
braries, and then modestly adds : 


He flatters himself that his arrival and set- 
tlement in America will prove useful and ben- 
eficial to the Publick, and answer his own 
hopes of advantage from it. 


Public libraries were a luxury in those 
days and very few counted their books 
by thousands. In 1760 a notice ap- 
peared in a New York paper reminding 
the members of the Elizabethtown Li- 
brary Company of their annual meeting 
at the Nag’s Head Tavern in that town. 
The library was formed in 1755 and at 
that time contained “ upwards of three 
hundred volumes of the most useful and 
entertaining books in the English lan- 
guage, and seventy more volumes are 
now hourly expected.” 

Magazines published prior to 1800 
had a desperate struggle for existence, 
and few survived even a respectable 
number of issues. Isaiah Thomas, the 
able printer of Massachusetts, to whose 
memory is also attached the worthy dis- 
tinction of founding the American An- 
tiquarian Society, launched forth into 
magazine publication, and succeeded 
far better than most of his predecessors. 
His magazine was known as the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine, or Monthly Museum, 
and the first announcement was made 
September 4, 1788, in his celebrated 
paper, the Massachusetts Spy, then pub- 
lished at Worcester. December 25th 
following, he says that the first number, 
for January, 1789, will be published on 
February Ist, “although the encourage- 
ment is inadequate, but it is done at the 
request of a number of very respectable 
gentlemen.” In commenting upon his 
new venture, Mr. Thomas calls attention 
to the former attempts to publish a mag- 
azine in that State. The first was the 
American Magazine, started in 1789. It 
lasted three years and was succeeded, 
in 1758, by the New England Maga- 
zine, which only lived as many months. 
The Royal American Magazine followed 
in 1774, but the Revolution speedily 
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killed it. Since the war two short- 
lived publications had appeared, the 
Boston Magazine, and The Gentleman’s 
and Lady’s Town and Country Magazine. 
Isaiah Thomas found a clear field in 
1789, and the Massachusetts Magazine 
continued through 1796, eight volumes. 
It was issued from his Boston publish- 
ing house, at 45 Newbury Street. The 
price was fifteen shillings a year, each 
number having sixty-four pages. 

In the Massachusetts Spy of April 3, 
1788, Mr. Thomas mentions that he has 
just printed the first dictionary pub- 
lished in America, which he dedicates 
to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. This was the Royal Standard 
English Dictionary, by William Perry, 
Lecturer in the English language in the 
Academy at Edinburgh. It is further 
stated that an allowance is made to 
schoolmasters who purchase by the doz- 
en. Mr. Thomas also reminds his read- 
ers that he has lately secured a great 
variety of children’s books, “ suitable 
to all ages and capacities; from four 
cents in price to two shillings, calculat- 
ed to withdraw them from bad habits, 
restrain them from vice, and allure them 
into the paths of virtue.” Two of these 
books which evidently were prime fa- 
vorites among the little ones, were, 
“Memoirs of a Peg Top,” ornamented 
with twenty-eight engravings, and “‘ The 
Adventures of a Pin Cushion.” The 
excellence of the latter is set forth in 
this crude little verse : 


Imagination here supplies, 

What nature’s sparing hand denies, 
And by her magick powers dispense 
To meanest objects, thought and sense. 


The proper reading for young ladies 
often formed the basis for a laborious 


and lengthy newspaper article. The 
Massachusetis Spy favors its readers with 
one of these on June 19, 1788. The 
writer declares that the immortal work 
called the Spectator stands at the head 
of correct literature for young ladies. 
He bewails the lack of good histories, 
saying, “It is a pity, however, that we 
have but few histories which can safe- 
ly be recommended to a young lady. 
Some will confound her by tedious po- 
litical disquisitions, and some alarm by 
the insidious attempts of the authors 
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to mix a proud scepticism with the nar- 
ration of historical facts.” He com- 
mends biographies and religious works, 
but novels, ah! there is where his ab- 
horrence finds full play, although Rich- 
ardson and Fielding are treated lenient- 
ly. “To a sensible young lady,” he 
says, “it is not necessary to forbid the 
perusal of novels, as she will soon find 
them tiresome and beneath the dignity 
and attention of a rational and cultivat- 
ed mind.” 

A book whose name leads one to be- 
lieve that it found frequent service as a 
birthday gift, was the “ Ladies’ Monitor, 
or Institute for the fair Sex.” Garret 
Noel, who for several years kept a little 
shop near the Meal Market, in New 
York, informs us that in this volume 
“the young lady is conducted from her 
leaving the school to her entering upon 
the world, in which her deportment in 
publick and private, in company and at 
home, among strangers and with inti- 
mates, is established upon the principles 
of reason and politeness, and her mind 
formed by examples to a love of Truth, 
a respect for Virtue, and a reverence for 
Religion.” 

Occasionally, in these early lists of 
books, one will come across a title that 
has a more modern, every-day ring 
about it, such as ‘‘Conquests of the 
Heart ” ; a new novel in three volumes; 
“The Young Widow; or History of 
Mrs. Ledwick,” written by herself; ‘The 
Fortunate Country Maid, or the Pleas- 
ing Memoirs of a celebrated Marchion- 
ess” ; “The Diverting History of Jack 
Conner”; ‘‘The Devil on Crutches ” ; 
“The History of Miss Betsy Thought- 
less” ; and “The Adventures of a Guin- 
ea,” a famous satirical novel published 
in 1762. Benjamin Franklin’s writings 
still retained their popularity, and the 
wise maxims contained in his Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac were household words. 
The almanac had many imitators, for 
however scarce reading material might 
be, each household could boast, at least, 
its Bible and its almanac. Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac was first published in 
1732, and continued about twenty-five 
years. 

Among the prominent Philadelphia 
booksellers were Matthew Cary and 
Thomas Dobson. It was in the latter’s 
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shop that Gilbert Stuart learned that 
his celebrated full-length portrait of 
George Washington, painted for the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, had been en- 
graved by James Heath, contrary to the 
directions which Mr. Stuart believed 
had been given, as the painter wished 
to retain the copyright for himself. 
The friend to whom the mission had 
been intrusted had delayed the matter, 
and the portrait was actually being en- 
graved when Washington died. It was 
finished February 1, 1800, a most favor- 
able time for ready sales. The very 
day that Mr. Dobson received a con- 
signment of the engravings, the artist 
came in, and the book-dealer took great 
pleasure in showing them to him, little 
dreaming what anger and disappoint- 
ment would be caused. Stuart never 
forgave the friend who had so carelessly 
failed to carry out his wishes. 

“ Religious Affections,” and “ History 
of the Work of Redemption,” by that 
strict theologian, Jonathan Edwards, 
were published by Thomas Dobson. 
They were ponderous works of about 
five hundred pages and sold for ten 
shillings each. Dobson also published, 
in January, 1786, David Ramsey’s “‘ His- 
tory of the Revolution in South Caro- 
lina,” a book which is still in steady de- 
mand among collectors of Americana. 
Its price then was thirty shillings. At 
the same time he offers a ten-volume 
set of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
London edition, with three hundred and 
forty copper plates, for twenty-eight 
pounds. 

In the Pennsylvania Packet of Janu- 
ary 17, 1786, is the following interesting 
news item from New York : 


It must be pleasing to the friends of Amer- 
ica to be informed that in consequence of the 
prohibition of books being imported into the 
State of Pennsylvania, an impression of 25,000 
of the New Testament will shortly be struck 
off at Philadelphia, hitherto furnished by other 
countries. 


There is a decided tone of humor in 
an advertisement inserted by William 
Bradford, the first public printer of New 
York, in a paper of 1750. After an- 
nouncing a new theological book by 
James Hervey, he naively adds, “said 
Bradford has to dispose of, choice old 
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Madeira Wine by the pipe, likewise Iron 
Chimney Backs and Caboose Plates.” 

In 1787 Thomas Jefferson’s ‘“ Notes 
on the State of Virginia” were pub- 
lished, and the prominence of the man 
gave the work a ready sale. Prichard 
& Hall, of Philadelphia, published the 
book, selling it for seven shillings and 
six pence, just one-half the cost of the 
London edition. In the Pennsylvania 
Packet the author is called, His Excel- 
lency, Thomas Jefferson, Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary from the United States of 
America at the Court of Louis XVL, 
and the publishers make this comment. 
“This work, which has in Europe es- 
tablished the fame of the author as a 
philosopher and a man of letters, will 
undoubtedly meet with the encourage- 
ment due to its merit from the citizens 
of the American States in whose service 
those talents have so often been dis- 
played.” 

Prichard & Hall used to hold auction 
sales of books in their Philadelphia shop 
next door to the Post-office in Chestnut 
Street, and on December 21, 1787, they 
advertised one “ well worth the atten- 
tion of every lover of literature.” The 
list of works includes a large variety, 
among which are: Johnson’s and Ste- 
vens’s Shakespeare, Goldsmith’s “ His- 
tory of the Earth and Animated Nature,” 
Swift’s complete works, the Monthly 
Reviews, Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
Dictionaries in all languages, and the 
works of Fielding, Sterne, Pope, Addi- 
son, Hume, Smollett, and Bolingbroke. 

Among the American authors who 
had published works worthy the consid- 
eration of their friends, were Philip 
Freneau, whose poems were widely read, 
notwithstanding the fact that Washing- 
ton called him “ that rascal Freneau ” ; 
Joel Barlow, whose famous “ Vision of 
Columbus ” was first published by sub- 
scription, in 1787, the “Columbiad ” 
following in 1807, while John Trum- 
bull’s Revolutionary epic, “‘McFingal,” 
had not entirely lost its popularity. 
Noah Webster’s spelling books had 
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found their way into the schools, and 
the increasing editions showed that ed- 
ucation was spreading favorably among 
the people. The Providence Gazette of 
October 6, 1792, contains an extremely 
amusing advertisement of Noah Web- 
ster’s, denouncing an edition of his book 
published in New York. The adver- 
tisement reads : 


To THE PuBLIc. Whereas, in the fourteenth 
edition of my Spelling Books, printed in New 
York, for Samuel Campbell, Robert Hodge, 
etc., the Publishers have inserted a declama- 
tion that the edition contains my latest correc- 
tions and that it is the most correct edition 
printed on the Continent. This is to notify all 
persons concerned that the Declaration was in- 
serted without my knowledge or consent, and 
that after examining the work I find it the 
most incorrect edition I have ever seen. There 
are in it between two hundred and three hun- 
dred errorsin printing, great numbers of them 
very material ones, not to say anything of two 
or three sheets of the work which are printed 
on bad paper and old worn-out letter. For 
the information of those wish to have correct 
copies of this book, I think it my duty to give 
public notice that on account of the multitude 
of errors in this edition I utterly disclaim it. 

Noau WEBSTER, JUN. 


HartTForD, September 15, 1792. 


There was, at times, hot rivalry 
among the early publishers, as is visibly 
demonstrated by these two fiery invec- 
tives printed in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
in November, 1729, soon after Benjamin 
Franklin became its proprietor. The 
first is: 


Whereas, William Bradford, of New York, 
Printer, has basely and villainously forged an 
almanack in my name, and I will therefore take 
methods to prosecute the said Bradford. 

Trran LEEDs, Burlington. 


The following week came Bradford’s 
reply : 


These are to inform all persons that the 
above assertion of Titan Leeds is a base and 
notorious falsehood, and Friend Titan is hereby 
advertised that he may expect to be handled in 
another manner than this advertisement for 
his so free charges of villainy, forgery, coun- 
terfeit, ete. 
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TALE: OF: SOME -GERMAN- TOY}: 


By Elizabeth P. M. Thom 











PICTURES BY ELIZABETH MOORE HALLOWELL 


Three maidens with muscles elastic 
Desired to attempt the gymnastic ; 
But upon lack of grace 
Their friends had the face 
To remark in a manner quite drastic. 









Three youths who had minds very plastic 


Had longing for learning scholastic ; 






They’d gesticulate, 
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And loudly orate, 


In language exceeding bombastic. ZA = bLir\ _ 





These maidens with muscles elastic, 
These youths who had minds very plastic, 
Decided to wed, 
With nods of the head 
That closely approached the fantastic. 





But friends who were icono- 






clastic 
Concerning their bliss were 





sarcastic ; 


So the lovers all fled 





And were speedily dead 
Within walls that were strict- 


ly monastic. 
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VIVETTE ; or, the Memoirs of the Romance 
Association. By Gelett Burgess. Cloth, 
$1.25. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 


The first copy of the late and truly 
lamented Lark that fell into one’s hands, 
created a stir in any healthy mind or 
heart. It was queer and chap-bookish 
at the first look; but its content had 
not a tinge of yellow. It was all cou- 
leur de rose and sky-blue ; and as Lowell 
said of Chaucer’s ‘Whan that Aprile 
with his shoures swete,” it fairly lifted 
the hair on the brow with its breeziness. 
Mr. Burgess’s nonsense quatrains, which 
were the best things in their vein since 
Lewis Carroll, undoubtedly got the 
Lark its greatest vogue. But toa large 
clientage the airy fairy Vivette was a 
very real, though at the same time a 
deliciously impossible, human foam- 
flower whose pranks were a _ perfect 
tonic to optimism and whose apotheo- 
sis made a permanent void in the work- 
aday world. 

Mr. Burgess has put the Vivette 
papers into book form, and added 
others; and used, for the end-papers 
of his book, a curious map of “the very 
pleasant City of Millamours.” The 
plot has continuity and a villain—and 
a most unusual progress. It seems 
that this wise city supports a sort of 
etherealized detective bureau, which, 
instead of dragging out disagreeable 
facts in people’s lives, inserts into those 
lives some romance—for a considera- 
tion, of course. Thus, there is one old 
man who has never had an adventure. 
It is found that he is fond of detective 
stories ; so a scheme is cooked up to 
make him think he overhears counter- 
feiters ; and they lure him through the 
most entrancing adventures in the 
regulation style. There is an old-cryp- 








tographer who has lost his interest in 
life because he cannot find acryptogram 
hard enough to interest him. The As- 
sociation gives him a poser. There is 
a girl who loves the wrong man and is 
going to elope with him; her parents 
hire the Association to get her in love 
with someone else, and the hero lays 
siege to her heart by telephone. 

This hero is an employee of the 
Association, which includes pirates, 
highwaymen, and adventuresses, and 
all the paraphernalia of a well-equipped 
romance factory. Vivette is the direc- 
tress, and she and the hero elope, and 
try all sorts of divertisements to keep 
themselves gay; they run a photograph 
gallery; they run a magazine, and try 
advertising dodges; they answer per- 
sonals : give a stage-performance ; give 
a marvellous banquet with guests from 
the highways and hedges; and compel 
their guests to tell stories. These tales 
include the delectable experiences of 
the man that wanted to yell ; a startling 
two-minute romance ; the terrible mis- 
take of a woman that had three one- 
legged husbands; and the autobiog- 
raphy of the woman who was both a 
burglar’s bride and a connaisseuse in 
art. 

The page-headings have an inter- 
est of their own. They include cer- 
tain good words of the portmanteau 
sort, like folly-syllabic, prospiracy, sat- 
inalia, and versiflage. The style is a 
quaint mixture of archaism and moder- 
nity. To me there is one of the utter- 
most tests of genius in the ability to 
ravish the reader with a deep content 
and, without often making him uncom- 
fortable with laughter, to send long 
series of chuckles down to his very 
toes. There is about one writer in a 
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generation that can do it—the gods 
vouchsafe us that much to confound the 
pessimists. ‘“ Vivette” is such a book. 
I put it near to .“ Aucassin and Nico- 
lette.” And it came in for review the 
day after a performance of an Ibsen 
play ! 


Cor.LEoNE: A Tale of Sicily. By F. Marion 
Crawford. Two vols. Cloth, $2. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) 

Mr. Crawford, besides being one of our 
most prolific writers, dares, and succeeds 
in, the writing of a long list of serial nov- 
els. In this latest tale he brings back 


old acquaintances like Saracinesca, Sant’. 


Tlario, San Giacinto, and Don Orsino. 
Orsino is the hero of this latest work, 
and he has trouble enough and to spare. 
But his woes are not of the languorous 
kind. The characters move from Rome 
to Sicily, and back. They manage to 
get mixed up in vendettas and mafias 
and all sorts of excitement that prosper 
still in Sicily, on whose virgin soil—to 
use an ancient metaphor—the blight- 
ing hand of peace has not yet set foot. 
Orsino falls in love with a beautiful 
Sicilienne and unwittingly kills her sup- 
posed brother. She has two worse ones 
left, however, and they make things 
interesting for the foreigner and his 
brother Jppolito, until they can efface 
themselves in a particularly bloodthirs- 
ty and treacherous manner. 

The book makes very lively reading 
and its two volumes do not seem too 
many—which is surely high praise in 
this generation. The work is written in 
Mr. Crawford’s well-known style, which 
without being brilliant is dignified, and 
without looking hackish is business- 
like and direct. These qualities keep 
the book, with its plenteous stabbing 
and fighting to the death, from being 
merely gory and cheap. 


Tue FALL or THE SPARROW. By M. C. 
Balfour. Cloth, $1. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

This is a picture of the rector and the 
people of Biddlesey-by-the-Cars, accord- 
ing to the author: “ They did not ex- 
pect him to neglect the more urgent 
side of life when it called upon him, to 
leave the hay-making when the weather 
was fine, the corn when it was to be 
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gathered in, to be anywhere but in the 
saddle when the hounds came that way, 
to stay at home when the fish were ris- 
ing in the river. He damned them 
from the pulpit for a short ten minutes 
when he had the leisure, and prided 
himself upon his ‘sound doctrine,’ 
which was hell-fire. He swore at the 
men with unfailing candor, kept a cor- 
ner of his eye for a pretty face, and 
flogged the boys at the dame-school 
with his hunting-crop every Saturday as 
it came round; he emptied his glass 
and sat his horse like a man, and could 
make a bargain with as nice a dishonesty 
as any of his neighbors. Wherefore Bid- 
dlesey understood and admired him,” 

A writer with so sturdy and unctuous 
a style as that can usually be depended 
on to tell a good story, and the style is 
no false prophet in this case. The story 
is more serious than one might expect 
from such a talent, however, though 
the style still remains competent. The 
book concerns the son of this jovial 
rector, his two nieces, and a young vicar 
who takes to drink in his love-troubles. 
He finds, in his depths of despair at his 
degradation, that his very weakness en- 
ables him to help one poor girl who 
would have been kept aloof by perfec- 
tion. The characterizations of the two 
nieces and of the young vicar are well 
managed, and the book is both earnest 
and artistic. 


A DAMSEL ERRANT. * Amélie Rives (Prin- 
] 


lustrated by Violet 
The Lotos Library. Cloth, 50 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 


cess Troubetzkoy), 
Oakley. 
cents. 
The author of this book has received 
more than her due of virulent criticism. 
Her individuality as a writer is intense 
and full-blooded, but these qualities, 
when sincere and spontaneous—as they 
seem to be in her case—are surely not 
blameworthy. Some of her work shows, 
assuredly, a very beautiful manner. 
The present story is written in an ar- 
chaic style, and concerns itself with 
Norman life. It is a short romance, 
full of action and sentiment. The lan- 
guage is flowery, but not excessively 
so; and it is frequently graced with 
genuine poetry. The pride of the hero- 
ine and the pride of the hero war with 
each other with most interesting results. 
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SEVEN SMILES AND A Few Fiss. By Thomas 
J. Vivian. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents. 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 

This is a disconcerting little book. 
Its cleverness is undeniable; but its 
flippant skating over the thin ice of the 
“Seven Smiles” robs it of dignity, and 
makes it hard to commend for any qual- 
ity except a nonchalant skill. The best 
things in the book are two stories which 
again can hardly be unreservedly recom- 
mended. But for a fascinating and 
powerful hideousness it would be hard 
to find, even in Poe or De Quincey, any- 
thing stronger than the story of the 
delirium tremens “How I Had ’Em” 
and the yarn of the Cockney convict 
and his enemy the minister. Other- 
wise it is a pity that the author does 
not take himself more seriously, for his 
gifts are undeniably great. He has a 
keen wit and much imagination. The 
story of the Fenians who tried to dam 
the Gulf Stream and freeze England 
out is typical of his powers. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE FIELDs. By Charles 
C. Abbott. Cloth, $1.25. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


Any writer that can persuade the 
reader to quit reading, go forth into the 
fields and look about for himself, has 


done humanity a service. Mr. Abbott 
has much of that catching enthusiasm 
for All Outdoors, and it is no insult to 
his style to say that it makes one eager 
to drop the book and go hunting inspi- 
ration from Nature at first hand. 

In his preface he bluntly says: “I 
have not adopted a single suggestion 
made by critics of earlier volumes, but 
gone out of my way to repeat the of- 
fence.” He claims that “for once” he 
has said his say in precisely his own 
fashion. This sounds as if he were 
made of the right sort of stuff. He as- 
sails the writers of barren treatises, the 
spiritually blind observers of the mi- 
nutize of life. “If an object is seen to 
come from the sky above,” he says, 
bravely, “why not at least endeavor to 
meet it in mid-air?” “There are anat- 
omists,” he exclaims, returning scorn 
for scorn, “who map the wrinkles on a 
bird’s bones, measure their eggs, and 
write learned essays on browny-white 
and whitey-brown; who are all im- 
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patience when an amateur speaks of 
a living bird.” Mr. Abbott’s tirades 
against materialism in nature-study are 
frequently unjustified and approach dan- 
gerously close to scolding; but his at- 
titude to life, the interpretative atti- 
tude, cannot be cherished too dearly 
even when that attitude is largely fan- 
ciful. Mr. Abbott turns many a happy 
phrase, and his book, for all its protests, 
is full of information. Better yet, it is 
full of enthusiasm. It is charmingly 
illustrated. 


IN THE PERMANENT Way. 
nie Steel. Cloth, $1.50. 
Co., New York.) 

Mrs. Steel’s story of the Sepoy Mu- 
tiny was hailed by some reviewers as a 
victory over Mr. Kipling on Mr. Kip- 
ling’s own ground. In this volume she 
challenges comparison with him in the 
short story. Her wildest admirers 
could hardly claim a triumph for her 
here. Many of the tales are so elliptic- 
ally written and so crammed with In- 
dian words and thought, that it would 
be hard for anyone not intimately fa- 
miliar with the life described to grasp 
the full meaning without strained atten- 
tion. The mortality is something fright- | 
ful, too, and there is hardly a story with- ° 
out its bloody conclusion. 

The style is frequently beautiful, how- 
ever, and some of the stories will haunt 
the memory, particularly the excessively 
curious tale that gives its title to the 
volume, and concerns one of those relig- 
ious maniacs who sit motionless in the 
same place for years ; the tale of “Uma 
Himavutee,” a barren woman who con- 
sents to her husband’s taking another 
wife ; “The Sorrowful Hour ;” and the 
nobly beautiful “ King’s Well,” which 
is quite up to the Kipling average. 


By Flora An- 
(The Macmillan 


By Elizabeth Phipps 


A QUEEN oF HEARTS. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., 


Train. Cloth, $1.25. 
Philadelphia. ) 


Miss Train can always be depended 
on to tell an interesting and unhack- 
neyed story. The present novel, which 
assumes to be another autobiography 
of a professional beauty, is full of strong 
points and excellent thought; though 
it suffers from certain flaws of detail. 

The heroine, as a girl, has a wild pas- 
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sion for dancing. Fearing her own nat- 
ure she marries a minister, but forsakes 
him, and the child she has borne him, 
for the career of a music-hall dancer. 
Her fame grows and she pursues musi- 
cal studies in Paris so that she may take 
a higher place in public esteem. In 
Paris she meets her father, who had once 
been a prominent singer, but, retiring 
to the country to recuperate, had mar- 
ried and forsaken his wife and child, 
just as his daughter after him forsook 
her husband and child. The heroine 
discovers her father’s identity, but as 
she acts under an assumed name she is 
enabled to keep him in ignorance of her 
relationship. Circumstances conspire 
to give him another hold over her, how- 
ever, and he is made out an extremely 
unlovable villain. 

The heroine, who has managed to 
preserve her character, although she has 
lost her reputation, now hears of her 
husband’s death and goes to see her 
child. For the first time she learns to 
love it and, eager to keep the girl from 
knowing her mother’s mode of life, puts 
her in a convent. The girl finds it out, 
however, thanks to the machinations of 


a blackmailer; and the mother, in re- 
sponse to her horrified pleadings, gives 
up her stage-life, and later gives up her 
first chance of happiness, marriage with 
an estimable gentleman who wanted to 
divorce his scandalous wife and marry 


the prima donna. A rather mechanical 
runaway removes both the inconvenient 
wife and the father, and the wanderer 
presumably settles down to be happy 
ever after. The incidents are frequent- 
ly implausible, but the interest is sus- 
tained and varied throughout, and the 
characterization is good enough. 


CHILDREN’S Ways. Being selections from 
the author’s ‘‘ Studies of Childhood,” with 
some additional matter. By James Sully, 
M.A., D.D. Cloth, $1.25. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 

This book is a rare combination of 
kindly science and most delicious poe- 
try. The author devotes much study 
to the fanciful natures of early child- 
hood, and quotes numerous childish 
conceits which would make the fortunes 
of grown-up poets. Thus Jean Ingelow 
as a child felt so sorry for the pebbles 
that had to lie always in the same spot 
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that she used to carry them to new 
places. There is the child that called 
butterflies “flying pansies.” There is 
the baby that inverted Omar Khay- 
yam’s problem and asked: “ Mamma, 
why do there be any more days, and 
why don’t we leave off eating and drink- 
ing?” To another the wind is the 
“fanning of angels’ wings.” An Amer- 
ican boy said that the object of a tree 
was “to make the wind blow.” A girl 
of two “ gathered sunlight in her hands 
and put it on her face.” Another threw 
kisses to the fire. One, looking at the 
sky, thinks she is inside a blue balloon. 
Another thought the lightning was 
“God lighting the gas.” A boy asked 
his mother not to put him to sleep in 
a certain room because there were so 
many dreams there. A child, closing 
her eyes, said that her mother could not 
see her; and answered her mother’s 
protest by saying, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I know you 
can see my body, mother, but you can’t 
see me.” A girl, playing with her dolls, 
asked : “Mother, am I real, or only a 
pretend like my dolls?” 

But the book is more than a collec- 
tion of anecdotes. It is a classified 
study of the first conceptions of life as 
they manifest themselves. The mys- 
teries of self, of God, of visible things 
and invisible forces, fear, duty, beauty, 
and the various things that fill up the 
tabula rasa of the human brain are 
studied in a way most suggestive and 
fascinating. 

THE INVASION OF NEw YorK; or, How 
Hawaii was Annexed. By J. H. Palmer. 
Paper, 50 cents. (F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York.) 

The literature of imaginary warfare 
has been well attended to recently, but 
there is room for another story so lively 
as this one. It seems that on the 4th 
of July, when the United States was 
formally annexing Hawaii, the Japanese 
suddenly overpowered the weak force 
and the one warship left there by the 
Government. They allowed the ship to 
return unscathed to America. Just at 
this time Spain declared war on this 
country, and our fleet set sail for 
Havana. It found no Spanish battle- 
ships there, however, for they had 
slipped away and made for New York. 
They had dismantled Fort Hancock and 
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entered the harbor in fine style, only to 
come to grief on a chain of submerged 
torpedoes, by the time our fleet had 
returned to New York; and there was 
little left for it to do, so it sailed to 
the Pacific and retook Hawaii after a 
terrible battle with the Japanese navy, 
which, after letting one ship go un- 
touched, had strangely appeared before 
San Francisco and reduced it to ruins. 
After a liberal revenge of blood and in- 
demnity on the Japs, peace descends on 
our foreign and domestic affairs. 

There are numerous flaws in the 
general plan and in the details of the 
story, but a writer of fiction should be 
allowed to make use of mistakes of 
judgment, for they appear abundantly 
enough in actual history. The author 
is to be credited with resisting the 
temptations to force a love-story into 
the book, and for a vivid presentation 
of many stirring scenes. But he 
ought to have brought into play the 
ram Katahdin, under the command of 
Captain “Dick” Leary, whose fame 
gives him a right to figure in Samoan 
matters. 

NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
A Manual for Teachers. By Mrs. L. L. W. 
Wilson, Ph.D. Cloth, 90 cents. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York.) 

A book well considered in its plan 
and details, and excellently adapted to 
cultivate in young children the habit of 
close observation. It is accompanied 
with lists of well-chosen questions, and 
is liberally illustrated. 


My Run Home. By Rolf Boldrewood. Cloth, 
$1.25. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 
This Australian author betakes him- 

self to England and describes his im- 

pressions in a mingling of travel-story 

and fiction. The best things in the book 
are the horsey scenes, and these are not 
remarkable. 

Srortes FROM ItaLy. By G. S. Godkin. 

Cloth, $1.25. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
What human interest these stories 

might have, is numbed by the languor 

and prolixity of the style. 

HovusE-PLANTS AND How To SUCCEED WITH 
THEM. By Lizzie Page Hillhouse. Illus- 


trated. Cloth, $1. (De La Mare Publish- 
ing Company, New York.) 


A practical reference and hand book. 


Booxs FOR THE YOUNG 


CoMMODORE BAINBRIDGE: From the Gun- 
room to the Quarter-deck. By James Barnes. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

A biography for boys put in the form 
of fiction. It is not particularly well 
done, but it has an important life to de- 
scribe and a big time in our naval his- 
tory. 


THE Rover’s Quest: A Story of Foam, 
Fire, and Fight. By Hugh St. Leger. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 


One glance at that magnificent allit- 
erative sub-title is a complete review of 
the book. It contains about every ad- 
venture that ever happened to any ship 
of fiction: mutinies galore, and wrecks, 
desert islands, and pirates. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(J. B. Lippincott 


Merc LANGHOLME. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
Co., Philadelphia.) 

The story of a girl who is kidnapped 
for an unusual reason—that she may be 
kept out of reach long enough to pre- 


vent her lover from marrying her in 
time to get certain money willed to him 
with a proviso. The story is written in 
Mrs. Molesworth’s familiar style. It is 
a good, wholesome story for young girls ; 
a love-story without eroticism. 


THE Lost GoLD OF THE MontTEzuMAS. By 
William ©. Stoddard. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

The veteran turns his skill this time 
to the period of the Alamo massacre. A 
secret treasure-temple of gold, and the 
stirring times of Crockett and Bowie 
make up an unusually thrilling book 
for boys. 


A LitrrLe House 1n Pimuico. By Mar- 
guerite Bouvet. [Illustrated by Helen Mait- 
Jand Armstrong. Cloth, $1.50. (A.C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago.) 

A graceful, tender, little story of life 
in a quiet district of London. It has 
the pretty young widow with a lovable 
young son and the gouty, grouchy 
father-in-law that characterized “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” but is pleasant read- 
ing for children for all that. 
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A Srerx Duty Doyz.—It is not often 
that it becomes necessary, in the pages 
of a magazine, to call to account so 
careful and genial a critic as Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner ; but a recent 
article from his pen in Harper’s Monthly 
positively demands that this should be 
done, in the interest of our cherished 
American institution, the Doughnut. 
Mr. Warner, in a moment of thought- 
lessness, and without giving to the sub- 
ject that profound attention which it 
requires, states that there has been, in 
recent years, a “decline of the Dough- 
nut,” that this toothsome stand-by of the 
good old days has, in short, passed from 
its once high place in the public heart, 
and is to-day a thing seldom seen and 
not appreciated as it should be. This 
is in line with another of Mr. Warner’s 
grave critical fallacies, which is that 
Pie, once the foundation of all that is 
truly American, has ceased to be a be- 
loved adjunct of the National ménu. 
Now the fact is that the Doughnut, like 
Pie, has not “declined.” It is still the 
dear delight of all truly loyal people 
and the daily nourisher of many mill- 
ions, with whom it is indeed a cherished 
idol of the meal-time hour. It may be 
true, as Mr. Warner suggests, that we 
do not now eat the Doughnut and Pie 
with every breakfast; but what does 
that signify, so that we eat them, and 
sturdily love them, too? Customs 
change, it is true, with times, and new 
things come to add to the completeness 
of our list of blessings ; but it is not al- 
ways true that old things depart with 
the coming of the new—and certain it 
is that, no matter what we may have 








that is new, we still have the Doughnut 
and likewise Pie. That there may be 
no misunderstanding about this matter, 
and that the good-humored critic whom 
we are “using up” in these remarks 
may not have opportunity to “get hunk” 
with us, let us dwell thoughtfully upon 
the facts, permitting no weak senti- 
mentality to mar the clearness of the 
argument. Reliable statistics, gathered 
(as the newspapers say) from authentic 
sources, prove to the investigating per- 
son that there not only has been no 
“decline of the Doughnut,” but that, 
like its corelative, Pie, its sway is wider, 
stronger, and more definite than it was 
in the days of the early Puritans. They, 
let us remember, used the Doughnut 
and Pie, because they knew nothing 
better; we of this more enlightened 
age value them because, in spite of the 
competition which they meet in their 
struggle for place with other things, 
they have proved themselves facile prin- 
ceps, and are loved for the good that is 
in them and the work that they do. 
Now, then, to the facts: A careful study 
of the best obtainable records shows 
that, in the City of New York alone, 
there are made and consumed (for 
Doughnuts and Pie are never wasted) a 
sufficient number of Doughnuts and 
Pies to give each inhabitant of the 
Greater New York 30 pies and 100 
Doughnuts per annum. That is to say, 
New York City alone, out of the benefi- 
cence of its common sense, gives to the 
world each year about 90,000,000 Pies 
and 300,000,000 Doughnuts! and, in 
addition, it is probable that there are 
some sections which have not made re- 
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ports at all. New York is only one of 
many cities ; it does not represent the 
smaller towns and villages of the land ; 
but it may be safely assumed that what 
is deemed good in New York (whether 
it be literature or Doughnuts or Pie) is 
deemed good elsewhere, except perhaps 
in some of those retrogressive places to 
which Mr. Warner seems to have limited 
his investigations. The simple truth 
about this matter is that the Doughnut 
has not “declined,” neither has Pie fall- 
en from the favor of man. Like all our 
best institutions, the Doughnut and 
Pie have grown into the hearts of the 
people, until they are so much a part 
of our daily lives, that, taking them for 
granted, we accept them, as we do the 
air we breathe and the water we drink, 
without special comment. All America 
eats the Doughnut, all Columbia takes 
its Pie. These great blessings, founded 
upon the necessities by our fathers, 
have grown into our national life until 
we simply could not exist without them. 
Take them away, and then see! The 
Doughnut and Pie have not “de- 


clined ;” they have simply become cos- 
mopolitan where once they were merely 


local and special ; and we may as soon 
expect to see them pass out, as to wit- 
ness a decline of patriotism ora deca- 
dence of intellectual freedom. In the 
times of which Mr. Warner speaks the 
Doughnut and Pie were, at best, an ac- 
cepted necessity; now they are loved 
as most useful and essential sources of 
sound living and decorous enjoyment. 
No: the Doughnut has not “ declined ;” 
Pie is not a back number, They are lit- 
erally “in everybody's mouth.” The 
Doughnut has, in fact, graduated into 
a wider and nobler field; Pie has at- 
tained to the dignity of a national in- 
stitution. Once they were the simple 
diet of a few; now they sustain and 
cheer the many. Let us, then, be care- 
ful lest we attempt to belittle them. 
Of all the many viands that have made 
bids for the favor of the people, they 
alone hold sway, unweakened by the 
pressure of competition and unchanged 
by the influences of the age. It is, in 
fact, quite safe to assert that the Dough- 
nut will probably live forever, and that 
Pie will thrive as long as man. They 
were made perfect at the first, and can- 
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not be improved. Like the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Doughnut and Pie are ours 
forever. 


Ovr Boox Reviews.—This is a good 
time to call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that the work which is being 
done by our book review department 
is of a kind not common in the general 
magazines of this period. Many of the 
magazines have departments set apart 
for the reviews of new books, but some 
of them confine their attention to books 
which are issued by the publishers of 
the magazines themselves. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest that this kind of 
service may not be of great value to the 
person who is seeking guidance and in- 
formation along the literary track, even 
though the work of the reviewer be well 
done, since book reviews confined to 
the issues of but one publisher do not 
lead the seeker into the open field of all 
books. The reviews of Gopey’s, on the 
other hand, are absolutely impartial in 


‘every respect, and are freely given to 


all readers, without regard to the busi- 
ness end of any publishing house. All 
books sent to Gopry’s are reviewed on 
their merits. If there should chance to 
be at any time an error of judgment, it 
is due simply to the natural fallibility 
of all reviewers. Praise likewise is 
wholly the reviewer's, and not the echo 
of any influence from outside. The re- 
sult is that the reader of Gopry’s will 
find in the ‘‘ Bookery” the kind of lit- 
erary talk that best fits his needs. 


A Worp to ovr Woman Reapers.— 
Many of our readers will probably no- 
tice the omission, from this issue, of the 
Fashion Department, which has long 
been a feature of Gopry’s. This is not 
temporary, but permanent. It is, in 
short, a new step in the advance which 
Gopey’s has been making, since it 
ceased to be a “lady’s book” only and 
grew into the broader field of a general 
magazine for the home and the people. 
There are, to-day, so many publications 
devoted wholly to fashions, that it is 
no longer necessary to include, in a 
magazine of general interest, a depart- 
ment of this character. Again, experi- 
ence has shown us, that the demand for 
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more matter of the kinds that make the 
magazine popular, as a high-grade lit- 
erary and illustrated publication, is in- 
creasing so rapidly, that the space oc- 
cupied by the fashions can be used to 
better profit by the reader if it be filled 
with bright work from the pens of essay- 
ists, poets, and story-tellers. This elim- 
ination of the old Fashion Department 
permits the publication of several more 
selections of new matter, every month, 
than were formerly used, and is equiva- 
lent to an increase of the size of each 
issue by the addition of fourteen avail- 
able pages for the benefit of the reader. 
It also gives opportunity to strengthen 
an important department, “The Book- 
ery,’ which has hitherto been somewhat 
cramped for space. Notes of special 
interest to women will, however, be 
continued, and will be found side-by- 
side with the advertisements. Being 
placed in this part of the make-up, they 
can be clipped by women, for use and 
reference, without marring the pages of 
the magazine proper. Thus, the wom- 
an who has Gopey’s will be able to cull 
from its pages a large amount of good 
reading for herself, and to cut from its 
advertising department the useful house- 
hold hints which are always best kept 
in her scrap-book. 


History aND THE CuxinREN. — The 
opening of the series of articles on 
“The Preliminary Period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution ” in this issue suggests 
the following odd query: How many of 
our school graduates, fresh from their 
studies, to-day, can pass examination 
on the points in American history cov- 
ered by these articles? It is not neces- 
sary to add a query as to the probabil- 
ities that would result from a putting 
of this question to the fathers and 
mothers of the children—it might be 
embarrassing; but the first point is 
fairly made. One might also add a 
suggestion as to the results of an ex- 
amination of the young graduates on 
the general history of the United States ; 
for it is quite well known that history 
is not always taught in our schools as it 
should be. Yet there certainly is perti- 
nence in insisting that the children of 
this country ought to be well grounded 
in the history of their nation. They 
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are its future sovereigns, and surely a 
ruler should know the history of the 
land over which he is to rule. Attention 
has frequently been called to this mat- 
ter in recent years, and itis pleasing to 
remember that in many places the teach- 
ing of American history has been given 
a new impetus. It certainly is a matter 
of no small moment. 


American Srncers.—Time was, and 
that not very far back, when it was 
deemed the smart thing to assert that 
America could not produce fine singers ; 
but that time is not now, as a study of 
the articles in our current issue proves. 
Take them as a body, the singers of 
whom Mr. Hughes treats will, we make 
bold to say, compare favorably with an 
equal number of singers in any country. 
The truth about this matter is, that 
American critics have been too prone, 
in the past, to pass slightingly over the 
merits of their fellow-countrymen and 
to cultivate a critical blindness when 
gazing homeward. America may, per- 
haps, be yet too young a country to par- 
allel the older nations of the European 
continent in art and music, but she 


certainly is developing with marvellous 
rapidity ; and, in addition to her own 
natural development, is assimilating 
the good things that come to her from 


other lands. Music culture with us 
may still be behind that of Europe, but 
voice culture need not be ; while, so far 
as the voice itself is concerned, there is 
no reason why an American singer may 
not have as good a voice as anyone, for 
the voice is a gift of nature born in the 
person, and, like any natural gift, may 
be the possession of anybody. 


Esprecrat ATrention is called to the 
interest which attaches to the “Legend | 
of the Chinese Lily,” so charmingly told 
in another place. The reader who fails 
to get some good from this article will 
be hard to satisfy. 


A Nantucket Tate.—It is many a long 
year since the loves and lives of the 
people, who figure in the quaint story 
told by Stanley Edwards Johnson, 
passed from the memory of the world 
of which they were a part ; but the story 
comes to us from the dim vista of by- 
gone days as fresh in its human inter- 
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est as though it were told but yester- 
day. Few people realize that it is often 
among the simple people, who dwell 
apart far from the nearer turmoil of the 
larger world, that human passions and 
human actions work out their lessons 
to mankind, and that, among the least 


conspicuous of the groups of mortals, 
the comedy and tragedy of human life 
are often played. We are indebted to 
Mr. Johnson for giving us, not only a 
good story, but a tale that reflects the 
characters of a homely people with 
clearness and intense interest. 
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THE SONG OF THE MONEY-MAKER. 
New York Sun. 


I have smoothed out the hills from the earth 
And heaped them in the sea ; 

And the buffalo plains I have riddled with trains 
That they ry fetch dollars to me. 

I have beaded the rivers with towns, 
I have hollowed the mountains with mines, 

And fastened a girth round the ends of the earth 
That is woven of telegraph-lines. 


And the dollars come home to their own ; 
They know the sound of his voice ; 

I call my sheep from deep unto deep ; 
They flock to their fold and rejoice. 

For my ships, that sail under the world, 
And my fire-steeds out of the West, 

Come bearing the spoil of a million’s toil 
And the fruits of a world-wide quest. 


I stretch me a thousand arms 
That reach to a thousand seas, 

And they gather me gain from the land and main 
And heap it at my knees. 

But the man with the Book comes close in my wake, 
His feet with swiftness shod, 

And the naked man with his savage clan 
Is told of the white man's God. 


I am selfish and narrow and gross 
(So say the mawkish crew) ; 

No delicate strain and no fineness of brain 
That goes with the gifted few, 

But a man like me must go before 
Ere the artist comes behind ; 

Through the wild abode I lay the road 
That’s paved for the march of mind. 


I lead : Then the deep-browed sage 
His treasured word indites ; 
I lead : and the dream-taught bard 
Sits warm by his fire and writes. 
The great sky-filling dome 
Through me is reared on high ; 
And I glean old books into alcoved nooks 
That wisdom may not die. 


Mayhap my brain is coarse, 
Mayhap my heart is dry, 

And the scholar’s scroll and the artist’s soul 
Are not for such as I. 

But a man like me must go before 
Ere the artist comes behind ; 

Through a wide abode I lay the road 
That’s paved for the march of mind. 








WORDS HARD TO SPELL. 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Stand up, ye spellers, now and spell— 
Spell phenakistoscope and knell ; 
Or take some simple word, as chilly, 
Or gauger or the garden lily. 

To spell such words as syllogism, 
And lachrymose and synchronism, 
And Pentateuch and saccharine, 
Apocrypha and celadine, 

Jejune and homeopathy, 

Paralysis and chloroform, 
Metempsychosis, gherkins, basque, 
Is certainly no easy task. 
Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 
Kamchatka and dispensary. 
Diphthong and erysipelas, 

And etiquette and sassafras, 
Infallible and —— 

Allopathy and rheumatism 

And cataclysm and beleaguer, 

Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, intriguer, 
And hosts of other words all found 

On English and on classic ground, 
Thermopyle, jalap, Havana, 

Cinquefoil and ipecacuanha, 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 

And Schuylkill and a thousand more, 
Are words some | good spellers miss 
In dictionary lands like this. 

Nor need one think himself a scroyle 

If some of these his efforts foil, 

Nor deem himself undone forever, 

To miss the name of either river, 

The Dnieper, Seine, or Guadalquiver. 


HE DOUBLED IT. 
Detroit Free Press. 


‘*1’m an orphan, sir,’’ she said. 
He tenderly consoled her, 

And when he saw it pleased her, too, 
His sympathy grew bolder. 


** Poor, lonely little one,” he said, 
**T also am another ; 

*T would be the thing, I’m sure, if I 
Should kiss you for your mother.” 


He did, but e’en that thoughtful deed 
Seemed hardly to suffice her. 

She murmured : “I forgot to say 
My pa was married twice, sir.” 
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COUNTING APPLE SEEDS. 
Sacramento Union. 


Beside the hearth one winter night, 
Made rosy by the great log’s light, 
That, flaming up the chimney dark, 
Hit every cranny, every nook, 

Upon the rug a little maid 

Sat curled in pose demure and staid. 


In pensive mood, with dreamy eyes, 
She sits, while up the chimney flies 

A thought with every fiery spark, 
pe Song flashing through the dark, 
Till with a sigh profound and deep 
She moves as one moves in her sleep. 


A rosy apple in her hand 

A weight of thought seems to demand. 
She taps it with a finger light, 

Then carefully she takes a bite, 
Another bite, now one, now two, 

The core is thus exposed to view. 


Another sigh! What can it be, 

My little maid, that aileth thee? 

Ah! What is this? Some incantation, 
Muttered with such reiteration ? 

Hark!, As each seed her bright eyes see, 
These are the words that come to me: 


««One I love, two I love, 
Three I love, I say! 
Four I love with all my heart, 
Five I cast away.” 


Here a tear rolls brightly down. 
What the secret she has won ? 
Who can say? But just behind 
Sounds a voice so soft and kind : 
“Look again! Thou must indeed 
Find for me another seed !” 


Rosier her bright cheeks grow 

In the firelight’s ruddy glow. 

Sure enough, a culprit seed 

Finds she in the core indeed. 

“From thy lips I fain would hear 
What the sixth one means, my dear.” 


«* Six he loves,” she murmured low, 
And the firelight’s flickering glow 
Two poo d faces now disclose, 
With cheeks a-glowing like the rose. 
But here we'll let the curtain faii, 
For the end is best of all. 


A SONG TO THE MEN WHO LOSE. 
Boston Traveler. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 

What though their work be e’er so nobly planned, 
And watched with zealous care, 

No glorious halo crowns their efforts grand ; 
Contempt is failure’s share. 


Here’s to the men who lose ! 

If triumph’s easy smile our struggles greet, 
Courage is easy then ; 

The king is he who, after fierce defeat, 
Can up and fight again. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 

The ready plaudits of a fawning world 
Ring sweet in victor’s ears ; 

The vanquished banners never are unfurled—- 
For them there sound no cheers. 


Here’s to the men who lose ! 

The touchstone of t:ue worth is not success. 
There is a higher test — 

Though fate may darkly frown, onward to press, 
And bravely do one’s best. 


Here’s to the men who lose ! 

It is the vanquished’s praises that I sing, 
And this is the toast I choose : 

“A hard-fought failure is a noble thing ; 
Here’s to the men who jose.” 


HE HELD HER HANDS. 
Washington Star. 


I hold her hands. The lamp’s soft ray 
Lingers in iridescent play 
Among her tresses’ golden strands, 
Unheeded run the hour-glass sands 
With which old Time seeks to dismay. 
I hold her hands. 


Her gaze is pensive—far away, 
In silence there content to stay, 
Like one who waits but for commands. 
I hold her hands, 


This is the picture that expands. 
And memory-sprites lift up their wands. 
If I let go—the truth to say— 
On the piano she will play 
Those tunes she learned from the brass bands. 
I hold her hands. 


CHILDISH WISDOM. 
New York Mail and Express. 


’T was the hour for prayer, and the farmer stood, 

With a thankful heart and a lowly mind, 

And ie oy to the Author of every good. 

‘That the Father of all would be very kind, 
And bless His creatures with raiment and food ; 
That the blessings each day might be renewed ; 
That every man might find relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured by the Merciful One 
To all who suffered beneath the sun. 


The prayer concluded, the godly man 
Went forth in peace to inspect his farm, 
And by his side delighted ran, 
Glowing with every healthful charm, 
His little son, a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy ; 
And the father said, ‘‘ The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my son, this year ; 
My barns are too small for my grain, I fear.” 


And they wandered on through row upon row 
Of plumy sheaves, and at length the child, 
With earnest look. and a rosy glow 
On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled, 
And said, ‘‘ My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy, day by day— 
That God, the good, would the hungry feed ?” 
“Ido, my son.” ‘“ Well, I think, pe plead "— 
His eyes waxed. bright, for his soul shone through, 
«“That’s what God, if he had your wheat, would do.” 


A MARTYR TO STYLE. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


I wonder what’s happened to my folks, 
They used to be simple and plain, 
But ever since father began to get rich 
They began to get silly and vain. 
My mother's been doing a lot of y eed things. 


But the funniest thing she has done 
Was to purchase a “ cute little velvet suit,”’ 
To put on her overgrown son. 


She bought me a collar a full foot wide, 
A bow that’s a foot and a half. 
And the very first time that I went on the street, 
Gosh, how the fellows did laugh ! 
Then Tom Brown, the oldest of all my friends, 
Who knew well that Bill was my name, 
Tipped a sly wink to the rest of the boys, 
And “ Sweet William ” my title became. 


T can stand lots of chaff, but I couldn’t stand that. 
“Sweet William ”’ just settled the biz, 
So I took off my little black velvet coat 
And knocked all the dust out of his. 
And I’m going to teach my friend Tommy, 
If in guying me he persists. 
Although I don’t wear the same old clothes. 
I do wear the same old fists, 
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